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Another major airport installs 

L-M-BARTOW 

HIGH INTENSITY CONTROLLABLE BEAM 

RUNWAY LIGHTING 

Some L-M— Bartow systems now in operation or being installed: 

BOSTON . CHICAGO . INDIANAPOLIS • KNOXVILLE . MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL . NEWARK 
NEW YORK (INTERNATIONAL) • NEW YORK (LAGUARDIA) • PHILADELPHIA (SOUTHWEST) 

PHOENIX . RALEIGH-DURHAM . ST. LOUIS • SALT LAKE CITY • WORCESTER . AMSTERDAM . BRUSSELS 
CANTON . CARACAS . DUBLIN • HANKOW • PANAMA CITY . PARIS (ORLY) • SHANGHAI . SHANNON 

hmi'&ncm£ MftM fuM/tfilwulw 



Just opened this month is this new installa- 
tion of L-M — Bartow high intensity lighting 
on the main instrument runway at General 
Mitchell Field, Milwaukee. Only L-M — Bar- 
tow’s exclusive controllable beam permits 
these very high intensities — up to 180,000 
beam candlepower. L-M — Bartow systems 
give maximum penetration without glare, 


help reduce stacking and delays, maintain 
schedules, and increase safety for pilots and 
passengers . . . The recognized leader in air- 
port lighting, L-M offers complete lighting 
engineering and equipment for small, medi- 
um-size, and the largest airports. Phone, 
wire, or write Line Material Company, Air- 
port Lighting Division, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 



LINE MATERIAL Airport Lighting 




Noteworthy operational advantages are available 
in this combination of Bendix-Pacific Geneva-loc actuators 
and Bendix-Pacific four-way hydraulic selector valves. 

Geneva-loc actuators provide ample power plus reliability. 
The valve is positively locked in each selected position 
without continuous application of power. This mechanical 
positioning — an exclusive feature of the Bendix-Pacific 
Geneva-loc— is accomplished by means of a mechanically 
indexed cam which does away with clutches, brakes, limit 
switches, etc. Manual override is available if required. 

Bendix-Pacific Geneva-loc operated hydraulic four-way 
and shut-off valves for both 1500 and 3000 PSI systems are 
extensively used on the latest aircraft. Geneva-loc actuators 
also are being used on fuel valves, air valves and ventilation 
controls. 

Write for complete information, indicating the type of 
application in which you ate interested. 


POWER OPERATED 

El VALVES 


with GENEVA-LOC ACTUATORS 


r 

r 

Flight-condition 

fire-fighting... 

■ggs 


This burning B-26 engine is on the 
ground— but the flames are fanned 
by a high-speed slipstream! 

It comes from the whirling propeller 
blades of a second engine, mounted 
just ahead of the blazing one. In this 
roaring 'made- to-order wind, we start 
engine fires by the hundred— so that 
we can snuff them out under flight- 
simulating conditions. 

That's the way Kidde studies the 
performance of every known extin- 
guishing agent— carbon dioxide (CC>2)i 
methyl bromide, monochlorobrome- 
thane (CB), dachlaurin (DL), the many 
i Freons. 

It’s all part of our research program, 
continuously carried on to make flying 
• safer. We've collected, through these 
i hundreds of test fires, a fund of in- 
formation unmatched by any other 
private organization. Of course, this 
information is always at the disposal 
of government agencies, plane manu- 
facturers and transport companies. 







Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1118 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Give your engine this 

DOUBLE CARE 



O Have it serviced only by 
experienced mechanics, and 
0 lubricate it with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil. 

W HATEVER your plane, its engine will hum a 
sweet note of assurance aloft when you give 
it proper care and effective lubrication. Let the 
trained mechanics at the field keep your engine tuned 
up . . . and assure trouble-free performance with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil keeps engines efficient 
. . . protects against wear . . . extends the time between 
overhauls . . . saves you money on maintenance. 
America's major airlines use Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with any other brand. 
You'll find that the airports where Texaco Avia- 
tion Products are sold are exceptionally good places 
to land . . . for quality lubricants and fuels . . . for 
fast, courteous and reliable service. The Texas Com- 
pany, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


3 STAR THEATRE e 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 


Air Parcel Post 

Post Office estimates indicate that 
the October air parcel post volume will 
show only slight, if any, increase over 
the September volume, which fell far 
short of expectations and was explained 
away as due to general lack of knowl- 
edge of the new service. The Depart- 
ment anticipates a total air business 
volume of 8,900,000 lb. for October, 
an increase of 670,895 lb. over the 
September volume. 

Using the Department’s estimate 
that about 70 percent of increased air 
business is parcel post, this would mean 
an October air parcel post volume of 
469,626 lb. 

In September, air business increased 
668.549 lb. over August, indicating 
an air parcel post volume of 467,984 
lb. The total air business volume anti- 
cipated for October will top the Octo- 
ber, 1947. volume of 7.070.890 by 
almost 2,000,000 lb. 

New Sea-Air Boss 

Tirey Ford is out as chairman of 
the Sea-Air Committee. Ford left 
Washington for his home state, Cali- 
fornia, this summer, and is not expected 

His probable successor is Washing- 
ton attorney Robert Kline, Jr., who has 
been handling the committee’s business. 
Kline drafted the two bills it plans to 
push in the new Congress— one giving 
steamship companies air rights and the 
other requiring separation of service 
and subsidy mail payments to air car- 
riers. Kline formerly served as counsel 
to the old House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee during its investigation of war- 
time renegotiation. 

New CAB Fan 

Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
received its first pat on the back from 
Maine’s GOP Sen. Owen Brewster, one 
of the Board's severest critics over the 

Brewster told a well-attended press 
conference he was "greatly encouraged” 
by the “new approach” ’ of the CAB 
and the administration in working out 
an economic domestic and foreign air 
system. As examples of the “new ap- 
proach” Brewster pointed to: (1) CAB’s 
investigation to determine whether Na- 
tional Air Lines should be dissolved 
and its routes distributed to Eastern 
Air Lines, Delta Air Lines, and Pan 
American Airways; and (2) the Pacific 


Procurement Slash? 

Aircraft manufacturers better 
prepare for a severe shock if pres- 
ent plans for the National Mili- 
tary Establishment fiscal 1950 
budget arc not changed before 
submission to the President and 
Congress. As the total $15,000,- 
000,000 military budget now 
stands the U. S. Air Force slice 
would be so small that only 51 
combat groups could be supported 
instead of the 70 groups vigor- 
ously endorsed by the last session 
of Congress. To manufacturers 
this could mean a 30 percent 
slash in next year's procurement 


Northwcst-Hawaii decision under which 
PAA. as well as Northwest Airlines, 
received a certificate. 

Observers have been chuckling over 
the fact that Brewster, ardent propo- 
nent of the chosen instrument policy, 
should applaud an action placing two 
carriers on the Northwcst-IIawaii route, 
which may not support even one car- 
rier. The Board originally awarded the 
route to Northwest. Later a Presiden- 
tial order certified PAA to handle 
through-traffic to the Orient over the 


Shift to Convair? 

The word Convair has been painted 
prominently on the company’s San 
Diego plant buildings where they can 
be seen bv the public. The company 
also uses this word on its new stationery, 
superimposed over the still-official name 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Top company officials say they real- 
ized the full corporate name is un- 
wieldy and hope to popularize Convair. 
They deny that legal steps will be taken 
to change the name. 

Johnson for Defense? 

Former assistant Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson, of the Washington law 
firm, Stcptoc and Johnson, is now most 
frequently mentioned as successor to 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 

Johnson headed the informal group 
that whipped up contributions to fi- 
nance the Truman campaign. Forrestal 
said in Berlin last week he had informed 
the President lie would resign before 
the end of the new administration’s 


four-year term. Observers expect his 
resignation will be ''accepted” far sooner 
than this indicates. 

All cabinet officers on taking office 
submit resignations to the President 
for acceptance at his will. Aviation 
circles would welcome appointment of 
Johnson, a prewar advocate of air power, 
and also the quick exit of Forrestal. 

Another leading contender for the 
top defense post is Truman’s good 
friend Gov. Mon Wallgren of Wash- 
ington who was defeated for reelection. 
Wallgren was chairman of the aviation 
subcommittee of the War Investigating 
Committee headed by Truman when he 
was a Senator. 

Northrop Missile 

Jack Northrop referred to pilotless 
guided missiles coming into military 
use within two years in his revealing 
Library of Congress speech. He should 
know. He has the missile that will do 
the iob. 

The Northrop missile, as well as 
several others, represents the drastically 
revised Air Force missile philosophy, 
which has receded a long way from the 
supersonic rocket missile envisioned in 
the months following V-J Day. The 
"new look” in Air Force missiles is 
hardlv distinguishable from the same 
new look in piloted jet fighters: turbo- 
jet power, swent wings, a healthy fuel 
supnlv and a “conservative" 600 mph. 

This calm, hard-working missile will 
flv for 5000 miles and touch off 1 2,000 
lb. of TNT when it hits its target. 
Enthusiasts who picture the "guided 
missile” as several steps up from the 
wartime V-2 will soon learn that as 
far as the USAF is concerned, the 
“guided missile” is just a long-range 
fighter with the pilot removed. 

Air Reserve Shakeup 

Switch of Lieut. Gen. El wood R. 
(Pete) Quesada from the Tactical Air 
Command to head the U. S. Air Force 
reserve program will mean a thorough 
shaking up of the weekend warriors’ 
training system. Air Force officials have 
been shocked by the record of reservists 
now going through the Military Air 
Transport School at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, preparatory to active duty on the 
Berlin airlift. 

Less than 1 5 out of every 50 reserv- 
ists has been able to get through MATS 
training program despite the fact that 
all of them supposcdlv kept no their 
piloting proficiency by reserve flying. 
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HYDRAULICS 


FUELS 


OTHER FLUIDS 


Whatever Your Filtering Problems 


THE BEST ANSWER IS 

BENDIX- 

SKINNER 


High flow rate 

Minimum pressure loss 


Built to A-N specifications 

I Easily replaced 

POINT 


PI 



Scientifically Designed To Meet Your Specific Requirements 


The headline above is an honest appraisal of our ability to J &1 tluzie Pcdt&l+U al PuSutu, 

make the finest aircraft filters on the market. We are specialists u u f 

in this field and have been building filters for over twenty 
years. It is as customary for us to work to individual specifi- 
cations as it is to deliver standard models. Solving filtering 
of all types is our job. We can solve yours. 

For descriptive booklet or further engineering details, 

WRITE DIRECT TO: 



SKINNER PURIFIERS DIVISION OF 

1500 Trombly Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Air freight operators on the North 
Atlantic believe the East Coast long- 
shoremen’s strike will create increased 
demand for air freight service to Europe 
if the strike continues. Last week was 
too early for much new business to de- 
velop. But with hardly a dozen planes 
operated exclusively in Atlantic freight 
service, operators do not think they can 
handle the rush of business expected. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was sworn in as member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. As new head of Research and 
Development Board, he automatically 
became member of NACA, succeeding 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, former RDB chief. 

Wright Brothers original plane, on its 
way back to the U. S. from Great 
Britain, packed in crates aboard the 
Cunard liner Mauretania, had to be 
side-tracked to Halifax because of long- 
shoremen's strike in New York harbor. 
Navy carrier last week was scheduled to 
pick up plane at Halifax, take it to New 
York where a Navy truck would haul it 
to Washington. 

Norman Larson. Burbank. Calif.. 
Beech distributor, last week was elected 
president of National Aviation Trades 
Assn., succeeding Beverly Howard, 
Charleston, S. C. 


FINANCIAL 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. reported net 
profit for three months ended Sept. 30 
of 5562,864, after taxes, on sales of $24,- 
121,701. For the same period. Wright 
Aeronautical sales were $11,543,232, on 
which loss of 516,575 was taken. Con- 
solidated C-W profit for nine months 
was 53,244,231, after taxes, on sales of 
S73,838,69S. Sept. 30 backlog was 
5134,200,000, compared to S146.500,- 
000 June 30. 


FOREIGN 

Alfredo de los Rios, former Luscombe 
Airplane Corp. export manager and 
pioneer of inter-American lightplane 
travel, was killed when his Culver Cadet 
crashed in a forced landing in a river in 
the interior of Brazil. Accident occurred 
Sept. 25, but at such a remote spot that 
his U. S. friends were advised only re- 
cently. Haze from burning brush' ob- 
scured the landing field he was trying 
to find. After circling a while, he’ at- 
tempted a water landing after dark and 
the plane struck rocks in a shallow 
stream, killing him instantly. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► McDonnell’s XF-85 parasite fighter is still playing “catch-the-hook” 
with the specially rigged Boeing B-29 at Muroc. Numerous successful 
aerial recoveries have been made by McDonnell test pilot Ed Schoch on 
the B-29 extended trapeze since his difficulties on the first test flight last 
Aug. 23. However Schoch came in too fast for recovery recently and tore 
out the engaging hook from the XF-85 nose as the hook hit the trapeze. 
Schoch again made a belly landing on the emergency skid at better than 
170 mph. He ploughed up the desert for 1400 ft. but again escaped with- 
out injury. 

► McDonnell’s XF-88, long range transonic penetration fighter, is pro- 
gressing rapidly through its Phase I flight tests at Muroc. Only trouble 
encountered so'far has been burned out brakes as a result of high speed 
taxiing. Speed tests are climbing close to supersonic performance at 
altitude. 

► Manufacturers are watching the Atlantic Defense Pact conferences now 
under way in Europe between Defense Secretary Forrestal, Secretary of 
State Marshall and Western European leaders. If the United States is 
committed to rearming Western Europe manufacturers anticipated a 
swiftly increasing demand for jet fighter types. Western European nations 
want the latest type jet fighters to defend their cities against possible 
enemy aerial attacks. Britain, which has had a virtual monopoly on jet 
fighter exports to Europe, may not be able to meet expanded require- 
ments, thus putting an additional burden on American makers of jet 
fighters. 

► Bulk of the Curtiss-Wright C-46 transports recently recalled by U. S. 
Air Force from War Assets Administration will be used for reserve train- 
ing. About 300 C-46s are scheduled for reserve organizations. 

► Bendix Radio division at Baltimore received a 52,800,000 contract from 
the Navy to build 12 new GCA systems. All Navy GCA units arc avail- 
able to civilian pilots in emergencies or for indoctrination in GCA pro- 

► Naval Air Training Command, headed by Rear Admiral J. W. Reeves, 
Jr., recently completed 1 50,000 hr. of flying’ without a fatal accident. This 
includes all Naval Reserve flying and compares with a wartime training 
accident rate of 8.5 fatalities per 150,000 hr. of flying. 

► Westland Aircraft, Ltd., will get additional orders for its Wyvcm Navy 
fighter. The 12 Rolls Roycc Eagle-powered versions now on order will be 
supplemented by two turboprop versions, one with an Armstrong-Siddely 
Python and the other with a Rolls Roycc Clyde. 

► CAA will switch to an eliptical holding pattern for all traffic control 
holding fixes effective next Feb. 1. The new standard holding pattern 
will consist of a two minute straight leg with a standard rate 180 deg. 
turn at both ends. 

► Convair’s XC-99, giant transport counterpart of the B-36, has had its 
single wheel landing gear replaced by a double tandein design similar to 
that now used on the B-36A. Convair has also covered the huge transport 
with aluminum paint as a protection against salt air corrosion. 

► Gilfillan Bros, of Los Angeles are expected to make the first flight 
demonstrations of their automatic Ground Control Approach system 
(GCA) late this month for the benefit of U. S. Air Force and Royal 
Canadian Air Force observers. In the automatic GCA, incoming planes 
are tracked by search radar and then landed by radio control linked to 
tire plane's autopilot. If prototype tests arc successful Gilfillan expects 
to go into production on a military contract early next year. 

► Fairev Aviation Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been formed at London, Eng- 
land. to build equipment of the parent company in Canada and to 
sendee Fairey aircraft used in the Royal Canadian Navy. Company is 
capitalized at Sl.000.000 and has purchased the fonner Clarke Ruse 
aircraft factory near Halifax, N. S. from the Canadian War Assets Cor- 
poration. 
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Plane Production Starts to Climb 


Western sector of the aircraft in- 
dustry is beginning to hum under 
stimulus of a §2.5 billion military plane 
production program. 

Employment is mounting, backlogs 
arc piled high and production lines are 
lengthening. 

Here is the detailed picture accord- 
ing to companies in the order visited: 
► Boeing, Wichita— Employment has 
rocketed from 1 500 last March to 6500 
and is heading for a 15.000 peak, due 
primarily to the company's B-47 six-jet 
bomber production program. In ad- 
dition to the 1 5,000 Boeing Wichita 
workers, another 12,000 workers will be 
required in subcontractors plants fur- 
nishing parts for the jet bomber. Boe- 
ing will eventually subcontract up to 
50 percent of its work on the B-47, 
principally in the midwest. 

Discussions arc already under way on 
subcontracting to Faircliild's Winfield. 
Kan. plant and to Beech and Cessna if 
the Wichita labor market does not get 
too tight. Boeing’s No. 1 plant at 


Wichita is now making outboard wings, 
vertical and dorsal fins, stabilizers and 
rudders for the C-97, B-50, B-54 and 
Stratocruiscr as well as spare parts and 
bomb dollies. Plant No. 2 is now 
occupied with the B-29 modification 


This is the first of two reports on how 
western aviation manufacturers are 
faring under the expanded military pro- 
curement program. Robert II. Wood. 
Editor of Aviation Week, is making a 
two-weeks’ tour of midwestern and Pa- 
cific Coast aircraft plants under auspices 
of the U. S. Air Force and Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn. 


program and winterization of B-50s for 
Arctic operations. 

B-47 production line is now being 
set up in Plant No. 2 but production 
will not get under wav until early in 
1950. First 10 B-47s produced at 
Wichita will be roughly similar to 


the XB-47 with major modifications 
aimed principally at increased range 
coming in around the 11th production 

► Beech— In addition to this country's 
recent $6,000,000 Navy overhaul con- 
tract on 475 JRBs, Bc’cch is building 
20 new AT-1 1 type bomber trainers 
for the Chinese government and sev- 
eral new type AT-1 1 navigation train- 
ers for the Dutch government. Beech 
expects to begin production of its Twin 
Quad fcederlincr next summer. Jack 
Gatv. Beech scncral manager, reports 
no major trouble has been encountered 
with power plants or gearing arrange- 
ment that transmits power from two 
engines into one propeller. 

► Cessna— Model 195s purchased by the 
Air Force will be specially modified for 
Arctic rescue work with ski landing 
gear, wheels and floats. 

► Convair— San Diego plant is placing 
high hopes on its hydrodynamics divi- 
sion which is working on a complete 
line of water-based aircraft including 
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EC A Aviation Aid $13.6 Billion 


fighters, attack planes, transports and 
patrol bombers. First product of this 
Convair approach to water-based air- 
craft, the XP5Y-1, will fly next spring. 
Convair employment is up to 10,000 
with heavy emphasis on engineers for 
experimental work among new hirings. 
San Diego now is turning out 22 Con- 
vair-Liners a month. Production sched- 
ule will drop during winter and pick 
up again when USAF T-29s begin 
hitting the line. T-29 will require con- 
siderable modification from standard 
Convair-Liner for navigation and bom- 
bardment trainers. 

► Ryan— Current employment is up to 
2400 from a post-war low of 600. Trend 
is slowly upward and is expected to reach 
4000 peak next year. Ryan is working 
on L-17B (Navion) contract for Air 
Force. Cost to Air Force for L-17B 
is about S9985 on an off-the-shelf 
purchase. This contrasts with about 
$30,000 apiece for aircraft of similar 
type. If USAF held special design 
competition on military specifications 
that would leave manufacturer with 
plane that had no commercial possibili- 
ties. Claude Ryan believes USAF has 
been pleased with its off-the-shelf pur- 
chases and will continue this trend 
on non-combat planes. 

Ryan also has an Air Force contract 
for the Firebird and a joint USAF- 
Navy contract for the XQ-2. jet pow- 
ered 600 mph. target drone plane. 
Companv also is working on experimen- 
tal missile contracts and high speed 
Navy experimental plane. 

Metal products division is doinv big 
business in sub-contract on jet engine 
parts including tail cones, burners and 
exhaust systems. Rvan also subcon- 
tracts major assemblies for Boeing C-97 
and Stratocruiser. Big increase is ex- 
pected to materialize in jet engine sub- 
contracting. 

► Douglas— Employment at Long Beach 
now at 4000 rising to 8-10.000 during 
next 20 months. Total company em- 
ployment now 1 5.000. Company is now 
modifying 59 B-26 (formerly A-26) light 
bombers for Air National Guard and 
modifying C-74s for service on the Ber- 
lin airlift. The C-74s are having twin 
bubble canopies replaced with single 
canopy and an engine change to Pratt 
& Whitney R-4360-49 engines. 

C-l 24A production schedule calls for 
completion of the first plane in the fall 
of 1949 with a build-up to eight per 
month. Total contract for 29 planes 
will have dollar volume of around $90 
million. Considerable C-74 tooling will 
be used in C-124A production at the 
Douglas Long Beach plant. Major de- 
sign problem in the C-l 24A was a 
floor of sufficient strength to support 
heavy cargo. Present construction uses 
a plywood flooring 5 inch thick over 
magnesium alloy and aluminum alloy 


ECA dollars for aviation equipment 
to Marshall Plan countries now tops 
S13.6 million— a $4.4 million increase 
over the Sept. 20 total. Unlike earlier 
procurements authorizations used mostly 
to complete payments on purchases al- 
ready made, this new ECA money is 
almost entirely for new orders. 

KI.M, SAS, and Air France, operat- 
ing DC-3s, DC-6s, and Lockheed Con- 
stellations get the most money, with 
Iceland’s two airlines, Loftleider Hf. 
and Flugfelhe Hf., also receiving a 

► Canadian Business— With Lockheed. 
Douglas, Pratt & Whitney, Wright, and 
commercial surplus property dealers the 
most likely U. S. suppliers, the new 
Douglas depot in Belgium is scheduled 
for a $320,000 share of the business by 
supplying parts for Air France’s DC-6s. 
Only other supplier outside the U. S. is 
Canada with $5600 in aircraft parts for 
Denmark. 

Included in the list for Denmark was 
a $300,000 cut in an earlier authoriza- 
tion of $1,122,500 as unpaid balance on 


two DC-6s. Iliis means that ECA ac- 
tually is paying now only $822,500 of 
the cost of the two planes. 

► Future Deliveries— Table shows that 
some authorizations have future delivery 
dates listed. This is part of ECA’s new 
procurement procedure whereby author- 
izations are issued as much as nine 
months in advance. Advantage here is 
that both Marshall Plan countries and 
the suppliers will be better able to plan 
and meet requirements. 

I Iowever, the new system doesn’t de- 
tail exactly what will be bought or from 
whom; it merely covers over-all com- 
modity requirements. From now on, 
except in special cases, all procurement 
authorizations will mean new business. 
Deadline for Marshall Plan countries 
making application for reimbursements 
was Nov. 1 . The last of these are being 
processed now and should be cleared by 
the end of this month. After that, pro- 
curement authorizations will be for com- 
modities to be bought at that or some 
time in the future. (Special eases will be 
excepted). 
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All-Weather Airways Organization 

Three inter-locking groups of complex administrative 
structure look after interests of five federal agencies. 


By Roberl Hoi/. 

Final pattern for organization and 
development of a billion dollar all 
weather federal airways system emerged 
in Washington last week. 

The organizational framework of the 
program is complex even for govern- 
ment. It involves five federal depart- 
ments and three specially created inter- 
departmental groups. Basically the pro- 
gram will work like this. 

► Key Groups— Navigation panel of the 
Air Coordinating Committee will de- 
termine the operational requirements 
of the proposed airways system for 
peacetime use of both" military and 
civilian planes. Navigation Committee 
of the Research and Development 
Board will determine additional sys- 
tem needs of the Air Force, Navy 
and Army for tactical military opera- 
tions. Air Navigation Development 
Board will take both sets of require- 


ments from ACC and RDB and direct 
a research and development program 
to produce the necessary equipment. 

When ANDB passes on a piece of 
equipment as suitable for use in the 
airways system it will be purchased in 
quantity by Air Force, Navy and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for installa- 
tion on their portions of the airways 
and operated as part of a common, 
integrated system. Thus, while all ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment under the program will be con- 
trolled by ANDB, all large scale buying 
of airways equipment will continue to 
be done by CAA, USAF and Navy with 
additional airborne equipment pur- 
chased by the commercial airlines and 
individual users of the airways system. 
► ACC Nav Panel-Air Navigation and 
Traffic Control Panel (Nav Panel) of 
the Air Coordinating Committee is 
headed by W. E. Kline of CAA, now 
head of the federal airways system. 


Other members: A. W. Burton, ACC, 
secretary; Lieut. Col. A. H. Kalberer, 
USAF; Rear Admiral E. A. Cruise, 
Navy; Lieut. Cmdr. A. W. Wuerker, 
Coast Guard and E. L. White, Federal 
Communications Commission. These 
are the voting members of the Nav 
Panel. Non-voting members are: Larry 
Cates, Air Line Pilots Association; W. 
E. Rhoades, Air Transport Association; 
and J. B. Hartranft, Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association. 

Working group of the ACC Nav 
Panel consists of Charles Merill and 
John Huber, both of CAA; Lieut. Col. 
Kalberer; Cmdr. Edward M. Morgan, 
Navv: and Lieut. Cmdr. Wuerker; Don- 
ald Mitchell of FCC and J. W. Leas 
of the Air Transport Association. 

► RDB Group— The Navigation com- 
mittee of the RDB is headed by Dr. 
M. J. Kelly, executive vice president 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Other members: Hector R. Skifter, 
president of Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory; Donald Fink, editor of 
Electronics magazine: Col. F„ R. Petz- 
ing. Armv: Cant. Robert Sutliff. Naw; 
Col. Daniel C. Doublcdav. USAF; 
Cant. C. II. Peterson. Coast Guard; 
Delos W. Rentzel, CAA administrator 
and Ralph Damon, president of Ameri- 
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can Airlines. Associate members of 
this committee who have no positive 
vote but can submit dissents: Lieut. 
Col. R. D. Hartz, Corps of Engineers; 
Dclmas C. Stutler, Army Transporta- 
tion Corps; Lieut. Col. W. R. Lite, 
Marine Corps; and Nat Braverman, 
USAF Wrignt Field. Dissents are re- 
ferred to the RDB for hnal action. 

The Air Navigation and Develop- 
ment Board is headed by Ralph Damon 
serving as permanent chairman on a 
part-time basis. Full time members in- 
clude Bert A. Denicke, CAA; Col. Wal- 
ter Larcw, Army; Col. Sam Mundcll, 
USAF; and Capt. W. P. Cogeswell, 
Navy. Damon was appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense. 
Other ANDB members are appointed 
by the heads of their respective agen- 

► Top Technical Man— Top techni- 
cal man in ANDB is Dr. Douglas 
Ewing, formerly of the Radio Corp. of 
America, who is now ANDB’s director 
of development. Ewing will head a 
five man staff of electronic engineers 
who will be responsible for organizing 
and coordinating the research and de- 
velopment program for the new airways 
system along the lines laid down by 
ANDB. 

Correspondence for the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board should be 
addressed to its executive secretary at 
room 5126, Commerce Dept. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Present plan is to develop a common 
airways system that can be used equally 
well by military and civilian planes dur- 
ing peacetime plus special military 
equipment that can be superimposed 
on the system for wartime use both 
for non-tactica) transport operations and 
for tactical military operations. Re- 
search and Development Board will be 
responsible for development of the 
purelv tactical navigation and identi- 
fication equipment as well as for coor- 
dination of land, sea and air navigation 
programs within the National Military 
Establishment. 

► Avoid Duplication— This division be- 
tween the common system and tactical 
emiioment can be illustrated by the use 
of search radar for traffic control in the 
common system and the development 
of an early warning radar network for 
air defense operations. Former would 
be handled by ACC Nav Panel and 
ANDB while the latter would be an 
RDB function coordinated with ANDB 
so that the two radar networks would 
not duplicate each other and could be 
••«vt together for identification of 
friendly air traffic and detection of 
enemy aircraft. 

The common system program has 
been divided into two phases— an in- 
terim program that will be primarily 
an expansion and extension of the 
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present CAA program of omni-range, 
distance measuring equipment, II.S and 
radar and a target system that will be 
based primarily on radar and will re- 
quire development of considerable new 
equipment. Bulk of the 580,000,000 
estimated as ANDB’s research budget 
requirements for the next eight years 
will be devoted to equipment for the 
target system. Cost of production and 
installation of both systems is estimated 
at 51.113,000,000 spread out over the 
next 1 5 years. The RTCA report of 
its Special Committee 31 (Aviation 
Week, March 1 ) is serving as the basic 
technical blueprint for the proposed 
systems subject to continual modifica- 
tion by all three groups now handling 
the program. RTCA will continue to 
function as technical consultants on 
specific technical problems connected 
with the program. 


Group to Develop 
L-5 Export Market 

Establishment of a new international 
sales organization to market L-5 Sen- 
tinel liaison-type airplanes and their 
components in South America and 
other foreign markets has been an- 
nounced bv Ralph T. D. Montagu, 
president of Sentinel Aircraft Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The new marketing or- 
ganization designated as Sentinel Inter- 
national Division Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building. Washington, will be headed 
by Frank H. Boesche, president and 

Other officers: Montagu and Samuel 
S. Fretz. vice presidents, Robert T 
Hoffman Jr., secretary, and Charles M. 
Walker, general counsel. 

► Stinson Type— The airplane, powered 
with a 190-hp. Lycoming engine, was 
developed by Stinson division, Consoli- 
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dated Vultec Aircraft Corp. Approxi- 
mately 5200 of the type, with various 
modifications, were manufactured for 
wartime use by the AAF and the AGF. 
After being declared surplus for a three 
weeks period at wars end, the airplane 
again was put in active status by the 
AGF and is now widely used for liaison 
work. Approximately 250 of the planes 
were sold during the brief surplus period 
by War Assets Administration. About 
250 others were sold in India, and 
another 250 in China were turned over 
to the Chinese government. 

Montagu said that his organization 
began operations in November, 1945, 
under letters of authorization from 
Stinson, and that in July, 1948, manu- 
facturing rights for the airplane were 
transferred to his company on a non- 
exclusive non-assignable basis, with 
rights to revert to Convair in the event 
his company disposes of them. 

Sentinel currently is selling replace- 
ment parts to the AGF at a rate of 
approximately $500,000 a year. Most 
of the original surplus stock of L-5 parts 
and planes in process of completion is 
now depleted and the Sentinel organi- 
zation is operating a small plant with 
aoproximatcly 100 employees to make 
additional parts. 

► Complete Planes- While the com- 
pany thus far has only produced com- 
ponents. it is preparing to undertake 
production of complete L-5 airplanes, 
with the first expected to be completed 
around Jan. 1. It is planned to market 
the plane for industrial uses, including 
aerial mapping and survey, personnel 
delivery, cargo handling, ambulance 
service, pine line, forestry patrol etc. 

Montagu said Sentinel also was 
planning a modification of the L-5 de- 
sign with a redesigned wing which is 
exnected to improve the airplane bv 
reducing its landino speed to around 
27 mph. At present, landing speed is 
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around -(5 mph. The new modification 
would make use of the early V-76 
liaison design, a predecessor of the L-5, 
which was never produced in quantity. 
Army Field Forces has indicated an 
interest in the modified design, he said. 

In addition to the planes being used 
by the U. S. military services, there arc 
hundreds of other L-5s being used by 
military forces of friendly nations, 
which the international division expects 
to supply with necessary spare parts as 
they are needed. 

Price of the L-5 will range upward 
from §10,000 for the basic model, de- 
pending upon special equipment needed 
for various operations. 

Stinson Voyager to Piper? 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., may take over the manufacturing 
rights to the Stinson Voyager 165 four- 
place plane if a satisfactory settlement 
can be made with Consolidated Vultec 
Aircraft Corp., according to widespread 
reports last week at the ADMA-NATA 
convention. 

Convair officials have indicated for 
some time that they would like to 
dispose of the Stinson division and con- 
centrate activities on larger military air- 
craft and transports. The former Stin- 
son plant at Wayne, Mich., has been 
closed for several months and Stinson 
activities have been moved to Convair 
headquarters at San Diego. 


How to Sell 

300 delegates to joint 
ADMA-NATA meeting 
hear eight sales tips. 

CLEVELAND-An eight point avia- 
tion selling program for 1949 presented 
by Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden Co. presi- 
dent, Cleveland, keynoted the gathering 
of nearly 500 representatives of various 
commercial interests including aircraft 
service operators, dealers, distributors 
and manufacturers, at the combined 
conventions of the Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Assn, and the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Assn. here. 

The meeting was noteworthy for its 
aviation trade show. It was a" modest 
display with some 26 exhibitors of avia- 
tion equipment and accessories. At- 
tendance was limited to aviation people. 
But it was so successful it was the likely 
forerunner to a larger and more elabo- 
rate trade show next year which may 
include other exhibitors. 

► Sales Talk— The Joyce talk, based on 
the speaker's experience as a business 
plane pilot and as a merchandising ex- 
pert, outlined these points as important 
in 1949 aviation sales: 

• Cooperation within the industry and 
elimination of much of the dog-cat-dog 
price-cutting tactics which have been 
too frequent in the past. 


• Knowledge of the products sold. 

• Factual selling including accurate per- 
formance figures. 

• Selling the pleasure of flying more 
emphatically with less exaggeration of 
utility features. 

• Making it pleasant to fly, by better 
customer relations at airports.' 

• More hangar space at airports. 

• An aggressive campaign to fight the 
fear complex among flight student pros- 
pects and their friends and relatives by 
accurate statements of accident causes. 
o Enthusiasm in selling based on the 
justifiable foundation of the excellent 
long range prospects of the personal and 

► Court Fight — Fixed base operators, 
meeting under leadership of NATA 
President Beverly Howard, Charleston, 
S. C„ pledged money to participate in 
the court fight starting in the District of 
Columbia Federal Court against the 
Veterans Administration to have VA 
Administrator Carl Gray’s instruction 
No. 1 on the flight training program 
declared illegal. 

► Push Air Taxi-Plans to push further 
the development of the NATA-spon- 
sored air taxi network to supply plane 
service from airline terminals to off-air- 
line cities were discussed. A new direc- 
tory with more than 800 local operators 
who will offer this service in 55 states 
will be ready for distribution soon. 

Speaking at the ADMA meeting. 
Lawrence Zvgmunt. Detroit, president 
of General Aircraft Supply Corp.. 
called for a readjustment of th’c aviation 
industry on a strong practical footing. 
Basing his recommendations on a poll 
of distributor members, he called for 
flexible business operations, planned in 
advance to compensate for a plus or 
minus 20 percent fluctuation. Addi- 
tional non-aviation outlets for commodi- 
ties should be sought. 

► Improve Methods— George R. Gali- 
peau. vice president in charge of sales. 
Van Duscn Aircraft Supplies. Inc., 
Minneapolis, told the ADMA group 
that good automobile service stations 
with courteous attendants did not come 
along until the depression of the 1950s 
made extra selling efforts compulsory. 
He predicted an improvement in mer- 
chandising methods in commercial avia- 
tion based on the same type of com- 
pulsory necessity in the next few years. 

Behncke Re-elected 

David L. Behncke was re-elected 
without opposition to his tenth two- 
year term as president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association at the conclusion of 
the union’s tenth convention last week. 
J. E. Wood, Eastern Air Lines, was re- 
elected first vice president; F. A. Spen- 
cer, American Airlines, was named sec- 
retary, and R. G. Strait. TWA. became 
treasurer. 
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the sendees. At present exports of jet 
fighters require an agreement that the 
planes will not be resold by the country 
buying them. 


Export Effort 

Producers can handle 

higher foreign demand, 
AIA survey discloses. 

American aircraft manufacturers still 
have plenty of idle productive capacity 
to handle substantially increased export 
business, according to Maj. Gen. Oliver 
P. Echols, president of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. 

Citing an AIA survey of 22 aircraft, 
engine and accessory manufacturers, 
Echols said that 21 of these firms were 
planning to increase their export ac- 
tivity or maintain it at present rates 
while only one planned curtailment of 
export sales activity. Those increasing 
export sales efforts included two major 
manufacturers of military and transport 
planes; four personal plane builders; one 
engine manufacturer and one each of 
the largest U. S. instrument and acces- 
sory manufacturers. 

► Reports Discounted — Echols dis- 
counted reports which have been cir- 
culating abroad that American manu- 
facturers are tied up by the expanded 
military rearmament program and are 
unable to handle export orders. 

"Actually there are numerous Amer- 
ican manufacturers still in need of busi- 
ness, Echols said. “They have a large 
amount of idle capacity suitable for pro- 
duction of personal planes, transport 
and helicopters, the types in demand bv 
foreign nations.” 

Both Republic Aviation and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. told Aviation 
Week early in November that they 
could handle exports of their F-84 and 
F-S0 jet fighters to South America 
out of increased production without 
delay on U. S. Air Force orders already 
in the mill. Release of those two fight- 
ers for export to Latin America (Avia- 
tion Week, Nov. 1) is not expected to 
generate a large volume of military ex- 
port business but was hailed by the 
industry as a sign of increasing realism 
in the previously stuffy State Depart- 
ment attitude regarding military plane 

► Look for Lcasc-Lcnd— Aircraft manu- 
facturers believe any heavy volume of 
military export business would have to 
be handled under a lease-lend type of 
program due to the acute shortage of 
dollars abroad. They are watching the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact confer- 
ences in Europe for signs of a new lease- 
lend program emerging for Western 
Europe. Such a program would require 
approval from the 81st Congress and 


would be tipped off well in advance by 
presentation of enabling legislation to 
Congress. 

Air Force officials point out that any 
heavy demand for military aircraft in a 
foreign aid program would have to be 
met out of current production with the 
possible exception of China where semi- 
obsolete planes would be adequate. 
Western European nations will demand 
the latest type jet fighters to defend 
their cities against possible air attacks, 
USAF officials believe. They also admit 
that many of the P-47 and P-51s that 
have been cocooned in storage are show- 
ing serious evidence of deterioration 
when they are unwrapped for active 
service. 

► Exports Slowed— AIA reported that 
the export of war surplus types had 
slowed to a trickle and that bulk of 
current exports were made up of trans- 
ports and personal planes with Europe 
getting most of the transports and South 
America the majority of personal 
planes. Aircraft exports were running 
at about a $160,000,000 rate for 1948 
compared with 5174,000,000 for 1947. 

All aircraft and parts must be licensed 
for export by the Munitions divi- 
sion of the State Department. Military 
aircraft exports also require approval 
bv USAF to insure that thev will not 
interfere with production schedules of 


Health Hazards 

Safety Congress hears 
expert discuss aspects 
of plant dangers. 

Aviation manufacturing is one of the 
safest of all occupations (Aviation 
Week, Oct. 18), but some improve- 
ments can be made. 

A health expert spotlighted the in- 
dustry's safety weak points (as well as 
strong points) at the annual National 
Safety Congress of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago. Merril Eisenbud, 
chief of the health and safety branch, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
ointed out that although the industry 
ad an “unequaled standard of general 
plant hygiene . . . there are a number 
of potential health hazards ... for 
which adequate safeguards must be pro- 
vided.” 

► Four Groups— Eisenbud divided the 
health hazards into four groups, relating 
specifically to engine, airframe, and 
propeller manufacturing, and general 
hazards. 

Investigations into engine manufac- 
turing “disclosed levels of atmospheric 
fluoride contamination” in some of the 
magnesium foundries. Eisenbud stressed 



Baumann Brigadier in CAA Tests 


Plans are being pushed for produc- 
tion of the Baumann Brigadier, twin- 
engine executive transport. 

Jack Baumann, designer, and presi- 
dent of Baumann Aircraft Corp., will 
license manufacture of the plane to 
newlv-formed Baumann Aviation, Inc. 
which is capitalized at §2,500,000. The 
manufacturing corporation is now rais- 
ing money for the venture. 

The five-place B-250 (as it is desig- 
nated by the- company) is now well 
along in its CAA certification testing. 


The manufacturer believes it will be 
possible to price the plane at less than 
S2 5,000 due to low development costs, 
design simplicity and tooling economies. 

Orders are not being taken yet, but 
Baumann says it has inquiries from 
many foreign countries, in addition to 
prospects for domestic business. 

The Brigadier is powered by two 
145-hp. Continental engines driving 
pusher propellers and has shown a 
cruising speed which indicates better 
than 160 mph. 
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the need (or proper ventilation to ob- 
viate this danger. 

Another possible danger is that of 
gas tumors in workers who machine 
magnesium metal. Admitting this is 
rare, Eisenbud nevertheless emphasized 
the necessity for thoroughly cleaning 
any cuts on magnesium workers. He 
warned that “if minute pieces of mag- 
nesium escape attention in wound 
cleansing procedures", gas tumors may 
appear. 

► Asphyxiation—! esting aircraft engines 
involves possible exposures to excessive 
noise, carbon monoxide, and mercury 
vapor. In properly designed test cells, 
noise and carbon monoxide are well 


controlled. According to Eisenbud how- 
ever, a number of asphvxiations have 
occurred in test cells of some of the 
older, more poorly designed plants. 

Noise, always a big problem, also 
came under the health expert’s scrutiny. 
While well under control in modern 
test cells, he noted, definite impair- 
ment of hearing has been reported 
among personnel with many years of 
exposure in the older test cells. It is 
generally stated that noise levels in ex- 
cess of 80 decibels can produce impair- 
ment of hearing over a period of time. 

► Mercury Spills — Eisenbud recom- 
mended that impervious flooring be 



From Horseshoe Iron to Aircraft Alloys 


Ryerson steel stocks and steel expert- particular steel you need may be tem- 
ence span the gap between plodding pornrily out of stock. But from long 
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provided in test cells so that mercury 
spilled on the floors can easily be re- 
moved. He pointed out that with con- 
crete floors "mercury spills result in 
the impregnation of floors . . . with 
minute globules of metallic mercury". 
This results in excessive concentrations 
of mercury vapor. He suggested that 
concrete floors on which mercury has 
been spilled be scrubbed with sulphur 
compounds. 

Touching on hazards in airframe 
manufacture. Eisenbud again referred 
to the noise problem, in this case caused 
by forming and riveting operations. As 
in engine testing, noise levels of harm- 
ful intensity are known to exist. He 
pointed out that while isolation of many 
operations in acoustic booths cuts down 
shop noise level, it does not help the 
men who have to work in the booths. 


WHO'S WHERE 


Chance Vought Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp., Dallas. Tex- 
named Peter J. Wacks personnel man- 
ager. With UAC for five years, he has 
been acting personnel manager since 
lulv. 

Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, 
Pa., appointed Peter J. Wright assistant 
to the vice president, sales. Onetime 
American Export Airlines pilot, he re- 
cently was with Helicopter Air Trans- 
port," Camden, N. J. Piasecki also 
named Joseph J. Velazquez design en- 
gineer in charge of the structural design 
group. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. appointed 
Laurence II. Cooper eastern manager 
with headquarters at the Linden, N. J., 
base. He was vice president of Transair, 

Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, ap- 
pointed John B. Fornasero chief of the 
flight test section, succeeding N. D. 
Showalter who recently was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer. Fornasero 
has been with Boeing since 1944 and is 
project pilot on the Stratocruiscr pro- 

Reeves Bros- New York City, pro- 
moted S. L. Lewis, Jr., to the new post 
of general sales manager; and William 
I. Hudson. Jr., to the new position of 
sales promotion manager. Both men 
have been with the fabric manufacturer 
for a number of years and Lewis re- 
cently was elected a vice president. 

Air Associates, Inc.. Teterboro. N. J., 
named Carl A. Carlsen sales manager. 
He has been head of the joint U. S. 
purchasing organization of the Scandi- 
navian airlines. 

Minneapolis-Honevwell Regulator Co. 
named William O. Boschen representa- 
tive of the aeronautical division in the 
East Orange. N. J. office. 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


products 


of specialization 


Because Champion produces spark plugs exclusively, it 
backs its products with research, engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities unequalled in the field. These facilities 
are well known to aircraft engine manufacturers and air 
transport operators because of the ignition clinics held 


periodically in our Detroit Ceramic division and in the Toledo 
plant. Today we feel sure that through this specialization, 
Champion Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs provide structural 
and operative superiorities not found in any other aircraft 
spark plug. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


USE 

CHAMPIONS 

AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Latest Piston Powerplant: R-2180 

P&W’s new engine, intended for DC-4, C-54 conversion, 
designed to improve speed, range, and takeoff performance. 


By Irving Stone 

Though emphasis on turbojet and 
compound engine development, has to 
some extent, tinged the piston engine 
with a shade of obsolescence, engineers 
concerned with the conventional power- 
plant are not content to accept as final 
the excellent performance it has already 
shown. These engineers are not resting 
on their laurels. 

For specific applications— in existing 
aircraft, and in projected planes as well 
— refinement of the reciprocating engine 
indicates worthwhile improvements in 
operating economy and efficiency in 
both cargo carriers and transports. 

And new, large helicopter designs 
offer a wide field for low-cost, piston- 
engine power. 

► New Engine— Latest of these power- 
plant developments to go into produc- 
tion is Pratt & Whitney’s Model E, 
1650-hp., 14-cylinder, R-2180 Twin 
Wasp, with single speed supercharger 

Recently given its airworthiness certi- 
ficate, first production models are sched- 
uled for early '49. 

Designed for conversion of C-54 and 
DC-4 aircraft, the engine is expected 
to afford advantages which include: 

• An approximate 30 to 40-mph. boost 

• Reduction of takeoff distance by at 
least 20 percent, at present gross weight. 

• Increase of 104 percent takeoff gross 
weight (after minor structural revisions), 
with range increase of 1100 mi. carrying 
full capacity loads. 

Additional qualification tests for ap- 
proval of an 1800-hp. rating, with water 
injection, for the R-2180 are scheduled 
for completion shortly. 

This 1800-hp. version will meet re- 
quirements for the DC-3 replacement 
type of craft with passenger-carrying ca- 
pacity up to 30. First production' models 
of these engines will be for the Swedish 
2^0-mph., twin-engine. SAAB 90 Scan- 

► Engine’s Background— CAA approval 
of the R-2180 culminates thousands of 
hours of component and full-scale en- 
gine development testing— on the test 
stand and in the air. The test program 
has spanned several years. 

Evolutionary roots of the Twin Wasp 
R-2180 go back to several years before 
World War II, when Pratt & Whitney 
built the 2180-cu.-in.-displacement 


Twin Hornet (R-2180) powerplant. 

During 1936-37, this model was in- 
stalled in the original Douglas DC-4 and 
in military prototypes— the Stearman 
X-100 and the North American NA-21 
aircraft. 

► Powerplant Switched— The early DC-4 
had a design gross weight of 65,000 lb. 
During performance testing, its airline 
sponsors decided that a lighter plane 
was desirable and a redesign brought the 
craft to 50,000-52,000 lb. Because the 
lighter version did not require the Twin 
Hornet’s performance, the R-2000 en- 
gine was used. 

Before this craft was available for air- 
line service, the military took it over as 
the C-54, and had its gross weight in- 
creased to the original 65,000 lb. Later, 
this was boosted to 6S.000 lb. Today, 
the craft’s commercial version, with a 
gross weight of 73,000 lb. is still pow- 
ered by the same basic R-2000 engine. 

Following VJ Day, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft decided there were many appli- 
cations for a modern engine of the Twin 
Hornet’s size. Work on an engine of 
this displacement was renewed, and the 
R-2180 Twin Wasp E was developed. 

Design Details 

The powerplant embodies a combina- 
tion of features resulting from the ex- 
tensive development program and 
proved design resulting from service 
experience on the company’s larger, 
wartime engines. 

► Nose Section— Propeller shaft has in- 
volute splines for optimum strength, and 
is decoupled from the crankshaft. 

Straight, spur gear pinions in the re- 
duction gearing eliminate need for in- 
dividual pinion thrust bearings, mini- 
mizes service and replacement prob- 

Various units may be mounted on 
the nose section. An electrical trans- 
mitter may be installed on the torque- 
meter pad. and provisions are made for 
attachment of junction boxes, spinner 
afterbody, and a collar support to limit 
engine motion during operation with 
the axis of the crankshaft in a vertical 
position. 

The engine may also be equipped 
with manual two-position spark advance 
for economical fuel consumption at 
cruising power. 

The external nose oil scavenge pump 
is easily removable for inspection. 

► Valve Actuation— An automatic two- 


position valve overlap mechanism is de- 
signed to increase the detonation lim- 
ited high power of the engine by 100 
bhp. with no sacrifice in starting, idling 
or cruising performance. Increased 
power is the result of improved scaveng- 
ing residual exhaust gases and conse- 
quent cooler cylinder charge. 

Low valve overlap is provided for 
starting, idling and cruising, and high 
overlap for high power conditions. 

Exhaust valves are actuated by a 
cam at the front of the power section, 
intake valves by a cam at the rear of the 
section. 

When a specified engine speed is 
reached, the valve overlap is automati- 
cally changed by moving a "fixed" gear 
in the rear cam planetary system. A 
built-in, crankshaft-driven booster pump 
supplies oil pressure to hydraulic pis- 
tons which rotate the gear. 

When engine speed becomes less 
than the specified value, the mechanism 
automatically returns the “fixed" gear 
to original position. 

► Cam Details— Tendency of cam lobes 
and tappet rollers to surface gall or pit 
has been reduced by decreasing the sur- 
face speed of the cams. Although cams 
have three lobes instead of four and are 
driven at ft crankshaft speed, a reduc- 
tion in cam diameter provides the low 
surface speed and contributes to cam 
strength. 

Side thrust of tappets on guides is 
negligible, hence wear on both these 
units is reduced by straight line action. 
Axes of a push-rod and its tappet are 
coincident, and lobes of the cams are 
inclined so that lines of action of re- 
sultant forces lie along rod and tappet 

Major reduction in cam loads is ob- 
tained by decreasing the rocker arm ratio 
from 5:3 to 5:4. This 25percent reduc- 
tion in loads lessens deflection in the 
system and tendency of spring-back 
when the tappet roller crosses the top 
of the cam lobe. Valve jumping is re- 
duced and valve life lengthened. 

► Crankcase— Sufficient clearance be- 
tween cylinders allows enough material 
for an entirely flat crankcase diaphragm 
section, to insure rigidity. 

Cylinders are secured by bolts extend- 
ing through the crankcase flange. This 
eliminates need for tapped stud holes 
and permits the full thickness of the 
case flanse to take cylinder loads. 

► Crankshaft— Tli is unit is constructed 
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of three pieces joined at the crankpins 
by face splines and bolts. This permits 
use of one-piece master rods. These are 
located in adjacent cylinders to reduce 
first order crankshaft vibration. 

Crankshaft journals and crankpins are 
nitrided to reduce wear. Bearings arc 
steel sleeves plated with silver-lead-in- 
dium. Each link rod has a bronze bush- 
ing at its piston pin end, and for 
greater strength the other end of the 
rod (unbushed) rides on a silver-plated 
link pin. 

► Cylinders— These are arranged in two 
rows with rocker boxes fore and aft. 
Exhaust valve rocker box is in the for- 
ward position, exposed to cooling air. 
This keeps the salve, guide, and push 
rod housing seals at a reduced tempera- 
ture. and tendency of rocker boxes to 
coke is also reduced. 

Exhaust is taken from a single port 
in the cylinder top through a short pipe. 
Baffles prevent radiant heat from reach- 
ing rocker boxes. 

Sparkplugs are located on each side 


of cylinders, where they arc equally ex- 
posed to the cooling air, so that both 
plugs will operate at virtually the same 
temperature. 

Rocker box caps may be removed in- 
dividually because rocker drain pipes 
are attached to the lower portion of the 
boxes instead of to the caps. 

► Blower Section— Impeller drive ar- 
rangement eliminates splined inserts 
and rivets in the impeller itself and pro- 
vides a simple and rugged mechanism. 

A steel collar is shrunk over a boss 
machined on the flat face of the im- 
peller, and has an integral hub with 
internal splines to engage splines on the 
impeller drive shaft. 

The collar reinforces the impeller boss 
and affords a convenient place to remove 
metal for dynamically balancing the 
impeller assembly. 

The single-speed impeller assembly is 
gear-driven bv the crankshaft through 
a spring coupling. 

Service problems are minimized by 
casting the main oil sump directly on 


Basic Data — R-2180 Twin Wasp E 

Takeoff power, without water injection 1650 bhp./2800 rpm./3000 alt. ft 

with water injection 1S00 bhp /2800 rpm /2500 alt. ft 

Nonna! rated power 1300 bhp/2600 rpm ./SOHO alt. ft 

Maximum continuous power . MOO bhp./270l) ipin ,'6200 alt. ft 


Bore 5.75 in. 

Stroke 6.00 in. 

Propeiler gear ratio ... 0.4375 

Propeller shaft rotation (viewed fiom anti-propeller end). clockwise 

Propeller shaft spline SAE No .51 

Overall diameter, maximum 54 00 in. 

Overall length, maximum . . 75.80 in. 

Kuel grade . . . 100/1 30 

Oil consumption maximum @ normal rated power and speed . .025 lb /bhp /hr. 

® 900 bhp. and 2300 rpm .015 lb /bhp /hr. 

Dry weight, including standard accessory equipment 1 870 lb. 


the bottom of tlie blower case. 

Convenient attachment points are 
provided by small pads on each blower 
outlet boss and by six lugs which may 
be placed on the front of the blower 
case for cowl supports. 

► Carburetion— The fuel metering unit 
is separated from the throttle body and 
is mounted on the side of the engine 
rear case. Fuel pump is an integral part 
of the unit. This avoids use of several 
external fuel lines and connections. 

An automatic water regulator and an 
electrical-type fuel pressure transmitter 
may be mounted on the metering unit. 

The air metering unit may be 
mounted remotely at any place in the 
induction system where it can sample 
accurately the charge airflow. 

A special mixture control provides 
accurate adjustment of the fuel-air ratio. 

A fuel flow meter may be mounted 
directly on the rear ease. External con- 
nections are unnecessary because of 
cored passages in the casting. 

The vapor float chamber may be re- 
located to permit operation of the en- 
gine in vertical position. 

► Accessory Drives— A new arrangement 
provides a separate gear box for the 
accommodation of accessories. These 
include a starter drive, two generator 
drives, and two fluid pump drives. 

Gear box can be mounted on top or 
rear of the rear case, or remotely and 
driven by flexible shaft. An oil pump on 
the bottom of the gear box provides for 
lubrication for the gearing when it is 
mounted remotely. 

Accessory drive shaft rotates at three 
times crankshaft speed. A spring-loaded 
drive gear transmits power from the 

► Ignition— A low tension ignition sys- 
tem is incorporated which is designed to 
afford these advantages: Compactness 
and easy testing; relative immunity to 
weather and altitude condition; reduc- 
tion of sparkplug erosion; ability to fire 
fouled plugs; and to minimize flash- 
over, corona, and electrical loss prob- 

► Engine Mounting— This installation is 
designed to effect a considerable saving 

A mount diaphragm is sandwiched 
between the blower and the rear cases 
making it an integral part of the engine 
and providing a positive fireseal. It is 
also connected through bushings to each 
of four vibration isolator housings to 
transmit engine torque loads to the 
structure. 

Fore and aft loads arc taken by four 
lightweight struts, each connecting the 
vibration isolators to pads on the en- 
gine. 

Each isolator is quickly attached to 
the aircraft mount structure by a single 
bolt screwing into a metal boss vulcan- 
ized into the rubber core. 
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Basic Needs Outlined 
For Copter Design 

The rapid advance in helicopter re- 
search and development, which has pro- 
vided definite solutions to some prob- 
lems decades old and posed new 
problems unpredictable a few decades 
back, has created a constantly-changing 
technical field. 

This ebb and flow of problems in the 
rotary wing field requires constant rc- 
evaluation to insure that maximum ef- 
fort be placed on currently pressing 
considerations. 

F. N. Piasecki, president, Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp., Morton, Pa., outlined 
wliat lie considers the current major 
problems in rotary wing art at a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Aircrafters 
Assn, and lists them in this order: 

• Balancing rotor torque. This problem 
will not evolve into one particular con- 
figuration for many years, and require- 
ments of the individual design will re- 
main the determining factor. 

Two most widely employed solutions 
to date arc the anti-torque tail rotor 
turning in a vertical plane and the use 
of counter-revolving main rotors, 
mounted on a single axis or laterally or 
longitudinally disposed. 

• Automatic pilot. Some type of auto- 
matic pilot is desirable to alleviate 
pilot fatigue now common in long 
flights in present copters. This consider- 
ation mav have to await further improve- 
ment in helicopter stability and control. 

Major problem in development of 
an automatic pilot for rotary wing craft 
is the fact that the fuselage attitude 
cannot be used as the disturbing force 
to be overcome as it is in fixed wing air- 
craft. The automatic pilot must use the 
rotor as the input force to the servo- 
mechanism and this constitutes the 
heart of the problem. 

• Variable speed transmissions. By per- 
mitting a "gear shift" between the en- 
gine and the rotor, these units would 
fill the need for greater flexibility be- 
tween engine power and rotor rotational 
speed, thereby permitting the applica- 
tion of maximum power over a greater 
iange of altitudes, rotor speeds and op- 

• Tip’ stall phenomenon. Stalling of 
the retreating blade limits the forward 
speed of present helicopters and future 
improvements in performance hinge 
largely on the outcome of investigations 
into this problem. 

• Powerplant. The wide difference in 
performance characteristics desired of 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft indicate 
that specially designed engines for cop- 
ters should be developed along an en- 
tirely different line than present aircraft 
engines. Some steps have already been 
taken in this direction. 

• Dynamic testing. Present static tests 



0 A pioneer in aircraft hydraulics, Adel 
engineering has consiscemly designed, 
developed and produced precision hydraulic 
equipment for leading aircraft throughout 
the world. Research, engineering skill 
and manufacturing exactness have made Adel 
a leader in its field. 

Meeting AN requirements and supplying 
individually engineered designs for special 
applications is a service that Adel can 
perform for you. Consult the Adel 
Engineering Service department for 
assistance with your particular problem. 



Address ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP., 
10727 Van Owen St., Burbank, Calif.; 

731 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio; or 
77 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 

Canadian representative: Railway & 

Power Engineering Corporation, Limited. 
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UP-TO-DATE AIRPORTS 
FROM COAST TO COAST ARE INSTALLING 

A Bencfix^Friez * 

Aerovane 

7He modern instrument 



of rotors cannot accurately duplicate 
flight conditions and improvements in 
dynamic test practice, as indicated by 
the helicopter test tower and the heli- 
copter tow car, are showing increasing 
usefulness. 

• Fatigue testing. Stress reversals in 
rotors, drive mechanism and other cop- 
ter parts create serious fatigue prob- 
lems, some of which are not yet thor- 
oughly understood because of lack of 
accurate test methods. 

Considerable expansion of the scope 
and increase in accuracy of fatigue lim- 
ited design data are becoming of increas- 
ing importance. 

Alcoa Prepares for 
Tapered Sheet Market 

Aluminum Company of America’s 
decision to install production equipment 
for rolling longitudinally tapered sheet 
for aircraft will depend on the economic 
aspects of the problem. 

Even though Alcoa feels that air- 
craft production needs do not now 
require large-scale tapered sheet fabricat- 
ing facilities, it has been experimenting 
with the rolling and flattening of tap- 
ered sheet for a number of years in 
anticipation of future markets. 

The company has set up a mill on 
an experimental basis, and has fur- 
nished some tapered sheet to at least 
four aircraft manufacturers for evalua- 
tion of characteristics. 

It has also completed engineering 
details and estimates required for con- 
version of existing rolling facilities to a 
production unit for tapered sheet. 

In the meantime, the company will 
accept orders for tapered sheet within 
the limits that can be manufactured on 
the present experimental equipment. 

British Will Develop 
Engine for Hoppi-Copter 

Development of the Hoppi-Copter, 
a one-man helicopter, will be continued 
in England by Hoppi-Copter, Ltd., 
inventor Horace Pentecost revealed on 
his return to his home in Seattle, 
after a trip to England on invitation of 
the British Ministry of Supply. 

Pentecost left in England the two 
models which he demonstrated for the 
Ministry. Hoppi-Copter, Ltd., is headed 
by B. E. Martin of Bournemouth as 
managing director. Martin, member of 
the Bournemouth engine firm of Mar- 
wyn, Ltd., will work particularly on 
development of a new engine for the 
Hoppi-Copter. He will seek to produce 
a 2 cylinder, four-cycle engine of 5000 
rpm weighing not more than 75 lb. 

The engine now used in the Hoppi 
Copter has never developed more than 
35 lip. It weighs 50 lb. 
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Navigators Need More Help and Space 


Studies during Arctic mission show poor workplace 
arrangement and need for more automatic equipment 


An analysis of the activities of an air- 
craft navigator aboard a Boeing B-29 
Superfortress on long Arctic missions re- 
veals that poor arrangement of his 
equipment makes it impossible for him 
to attain maximum results. 

The data also indicate that more 
automatic devices are needed, greater 
inherent accuracy is required in present 
navigation equipment, and that many of 
the techniques could be greatly simpli- 
fied. 

► Reduced Crews— To eliminate unnec- 
essary weight Air Materiel Command 
has reduced the number of crew mem- 

bomber designs now being developed. 
(The Convair B-36A carries 21, the 
Boeing B-29 carries 1 2, whereas new jet 
bombers carry only 3.) 

Weight-saving through crew elimina- 
tion is far greater than the standard 
200 lb. per man design allowance. By 
dividing the weight of fixed equipment 
by the number of crew members, the 
Air Force estimates that each member 
represents a weight liability of approxi- 
mately 1 500 lb. and its interest in crew, 
elimination appears to be a fruitful 
source of weight saving. 

► Minutes Cost Pounds— However, crew 
members cannot be eliminated without 



a serious impairment in aircraft oper- 
ational effectiveness unless their duties 
can be absorbed efficiently by those re- 
maining. An approach to an estimate 
of crew worth-vs.-crcw weight has been 
suggested by Dr. Paul M. Fitts of the 
A VIC Aero Medical Laboratory. 

He attacks the problem from a man- 
hour point-of-view and represents 10 
crew members as 600 min. of activity 
per hr. If six minutes can be eliminated 
from each job, then only 540 min. of 
work per hour remains, thereby permit- 
ting elimination of one crew member. 

By dividing the 1500 lb. of weight 
for each crew member by 60, Dr. Fitts 
derives the fact that 1 min. saved in 
crew duty’ time is worth 25 lb. of equip- 

This rule-of-thumb provides a guide 
for estimating the value of new equip- 
ment and the design of crew working 
space in terms of weight liability. 

► Arctic Difficult— It was to answer the 
questions posed by frequency of equip- 
ment operation, amount of time re- 
quired to obtain desired information, 
and sequence in which operations were 
performed that the recent survey was 
initiated. 

The Arctic region was selected be- 
cause of the tremendous difficulties 
there under which the navigator must 
work. 

Neither magnetic, gyro or radio com- 
passes are reliable, weather forecasts arc 
few and usually inaccurate, and for ex- 


tended periods the sun lies just below 
the horizon where it is useless for shoot- 
ing and yet illuminates the sky too much 
to permit star visibility. 

To meet these problems, Air Force 
reconnaissance missions in the B-29 in 
the Arctic utilize two or three navigators 
and one or two radar operators in the 
flight crew. Although this has solved 
the navigation problem for the present, 
this weight liability could never be tol- 
erated in bomb-carrying aircraft in com- 
bat. 

Although the following findings are 
based on the Boeing B-29, the general 
results cannot be confined to that air- 
plane because they are typical of all war- 
time bombers. Tne results are indica- 
tive of future requirements and afford 
designers invaluable data. 

► Accommodations— Existing navigator 
accommodations are too small to permit 
efficient operation. 

Items of equipment are not arranged 
with adequate cognizance of their im- 
portance and frequency of use. 

No space is provided for the extra 
equipment needed. 

An astrodome should be installed in 
the forward section of the airplane and 
a hydraulically operated chair should 
be provided for raising and lowering the 
celestial observer. 

A gyrocompass should be provided 
at the astrodome position so that the 
navigator can check heading and pre- 
cession rates without leaving his seat or 
using the interphone. 

A remote turn control should be pro- 
vided to allow the navigator to make 
minor corrections in heading without 
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Westinghouse research creates 
new developments for aircraft 
. . . new opportunities for you 


•a for aviation . . . and new oppor- 
tunities for you; these are the products of a 
Westinghouse research program devoted 
to aircraft. Vast in scope, Westinghouse 
research involves hundreds of n 
armed with modern scientific tools ... in 
a number of laboratories. This activity has 
already produced many developments which 
have benefited aviation— and you— by ci 

v opportunities in plane design . . . 
new ways to improve plane performance. 

As this work continues, further important 
developments appear. A few of these, which 
promise great forward strides in air prog- 
ress, are discussed on these pages. And 
Westinghouse will continue to explore new 
and better methods of solving the problems 
of aviation. j-94768 


A Super-Fine Fuel Atomizer. Here's a product of 
Westinghouse research that solves an old problem 
in fuel combustion — that of imperfect combustion and 
resultant carbon formation in fuel chambers. It's a 
new fuel nozzle for aviation gas turbines that pro- 
vides a spray so fine that superior distribution and 
greater combustion efficiency are obtained over the 
entire speed range. This means more power per 
gallon of fuel, less maintenance and new economy 
in aircraft operation. The difference between the old 
and the new is dramatically evident in the photo at 
the right. 




The Westinghouse Autopilot. For greater flight 
safety of tomorrow's planes . . . Westinghouse has 
developed experimentally a remarkable new flight 
control system. It utilizes the same gyroscopic prin- 
ciple as the tank gun stabilizer . . . also developed 
by Westinghouse for 90,000 American tanks. 

This new Autopilot can be used either to maintain 
a fixed course and altitude, or maneuver the plane 
with a regulated angular velocity in response to 
finger-tip control. The complete control, of which 
the Gyro Control Unit (in experimental form at right) 
is the heart, will weigh between 25 and 50 pounds, 
depending on the plane to which it is applied. 

It is not, at present, available commercially. 


High Temperature Metallurgy. Of ei 
sequence to gas turbine engines, jet propulsion and 
superchargers are recent Westinghouse developments 
in high-temperature alloys — Rcfractaloy and Discaloy. 

having high strength at high temperatures. Exact 
proportioning, precise annealing and careful rolling 
practices give each metal the qualities required for a 
particular high-temperature application. 

It’s a development that paves the way for further 





calling the pilot on the interphone. 

Tire radar operator should be located 
in the same compartment with the navi- 
gator because of the similarity of their 
work. This would decrease the amount 
of interphone conversation and permit 
more efficient cross-checking of naviga- 
tional information. It would also make 
possible the efficient employment of 
“1037 operators,” who are trained to 
perform the duties of navigator, bom- 
bardier and radar operator. 

Instruments and equipment should 
be as accessible as space limitations will 
permit. At present, the first navigator 
spends 11 percent of his time transfer- 
ring from one activity to another. 

Proper allowance must be made for 
the importance of each instrument and 
particularly for the frequency of its use. 

The 1037 operator will be required to 
operate so many different consoles that 
it constitutes a problem for the designer 
to get all the equipment near him, still 
leave him room to work and keep the 
equipment within the confines of the 
aircraft. 

One solution is the use of control 
boxes remoted from other black boxes in 
the system. In addition, these control 
boxes should be mounted on tracks so 
that when the operator wishes to use 
any particular equipment control con- 
sole, he slides out the one he needs at 
the moment and returns it to its posi- 
tion when not using it. 

► Equipment— The pressing need for 
new equipment is seen in the accom- 
panying charts which illustrate the ex- 
cessive periods the first and second navi- 
gators and radar operator spend on log 
work, and which could be saved by the 
automatic recording of time, airspeed, 
heading, altitude, drift and temperature. 

One of the major conclusions of the 
survey is that the navigator spends en- 
tirely too much time on log work. This 
time could be reduced significantly if a 


DISTRIBUTION OF SECOND NAVIGATOR'S TIME ON ARCTIC MISSIONS 



DISTRIBUTION OF RADAR OPERATOR'S TIME ON ARCTIC MISSIONS 


critical examination of the present logs 
and the data therein were made with a 
view toward simplification, elimination 
of needless repetitive recording of cer- 
tain data, and rejection of other data 
that are never used. 

A careful analysis should be made of 
the log requirements of navigators en- 
aged in various types of operational 
ying with the aim of designing different 
logs for different types of missions. The 
practice of attempting to design one 
standard log to serve all theaters is in- 
efficient and wasteful. Navigational pro- 
cedures vary too widely from one theater 
to another. 

In addition to the automatic record- 
ing of data, the use of an automatic 
sextant and astrocompass and more pre- 
cise directional gyro could conceivably 
reduce the present Arctic reconnaissance 
mission requirement for two or three 


navigators and two radar operators to 
only one crew-member handling both 
navigation and radar functions. 

These devices, while adding only 
300 or 400 lb. to the airplane, could 
eliminate as many as three crew mem- 
bers. However, they would have to be 
virtually foolproof and easily maintained 
to avoid the necessity for requiring addi- 
tional ground crew maintenance person- 
nel. 

► Communications Factors — The pres- 
ent interphone system should be re- 
placed by one similar to interoffice com- 
munication systems. Ambient noise lev- 
els in modern aircraft are low enough 
to make such a system practicable and 
several new transport aircraft feature 
such a system. First and second naviga- 
tors and radar operator spend 13, 10 and 
6 percent, respectively, of their time on 
the interphone. 
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Throat microphones and headphones 
become unbearably uncomfortable after 
a few hours. The many wires usually 
lie across the navigator’s table and be- 
come entangled with his other equip- 
ment. He has to remove earphones and 
throat microphone before doing any work 
away from his immediate area and then 
often neglects to replace them when he 
returns to his workplace. Result is that 
use of the present interphone system 
often involves putting the headpliones 
in place, looking for the microphone, 
searching for the microphone switch 
with hands or feet and stretching to 
reach some position on a jack box. 

Actually an intensive study of flight 
communication is badlv needed since 
talking, in general, is an inefficient, 
time-consuming and inaccurate means of 
transmitting intelligence. 

The first navigator spends 15 percent 
of his time plotting, writing on, and 
studying his chart. This is exclusive of 
the time spent in map reading (pilotage) 
and plotting celestial lines of position. 
This time could be decreased by devel- 
opment of more efficient plotting tools 
and charts. 

These three activities— log work, in- 
terphone and chart work— plus the time 
devoted to transition between activities, 
consume approximately 60 percent of 
the time available to the first navigator. 
Another 1 5 percent is devoted to eating, 
resting and miscellaneous activities. 

Tli is leaves only 25 percent of the 
time, or 1 5 min. per hr., that the first 
navigator can devote to the gathering of 
actual basic navigational data such as 
sextant observations, astrocompass ob- 
servations, drift reading, radio, etc. It is 
not surprising that the first navigator 
needs an assistant to gather the majority 
of his raw data for him. 

The effect on navigational accuracy 
of crowded workplace, awkward equip- 
ment location and inefficient tools is 
difficult to assess but its seriousness 
cannot be underestimated. These fac- 
tors increase fatigue and impair effi- 
ciency. They require the same extensive 
studv that has been afforded to the 
quest for pilot proficiency through 
simplified cockpit facilities. 
Threading in Plastic 

Multi-fluted tap stated to thread holes 
successfully in all plastic materials is 
made by Hy-Pro Tool Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Report is that unit, tested 
in plastics that are hard or soft and with 
either cloth or glass fillers, has con- 
sistently produced smooth threads of 
uniform size and remained sharp after 
continuous usage. Design provides for 
fast chip disposal. Specific modifica- 
tions in cutting angles have been de- 
veloped for each type of plastic to be 
threaded, and surface treatment assures 
lubrication regardless of material. 



these are the 
AIRCRAFT 
FINISHES 
for you! ^ 


We’re offering you a complete, compact line of highest quality 
Aircraft Finishes that will make your job easier, quicker and 
give you outstanding results! There are 19 carefully selected 
colors — plus black and white — in the complete Sherwin-Williams 
Aircraft Color Line. Every single one chosen for its cleanness, 
brilliance, purity, richness — and unbeatable durability! All of 
these colors are available in four types of finish: Opex Pigmented 
Nitrate Dope, Opex Pigmented Butyrate Dope, Opex High Gloss 
Lacquer, Kem Synthetic High Gloss Enamel. 

In addition to this comprehensive color line, Sherwin-Williams 
offers selected finishes for every aircraft and airport need from 
ramp equipment to offices and hangars. The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Aircraft Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. (Export Division, 
Newark, New Jersey). 


Products of SHCRWIN -WILLIAMS Industrial Research 


Sherwin-Williams 

AIRCRAFT FINISHES 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Gages Pipe Size 
Gage made by Three Point Industries, 
3767 North Racine Ave., Chicago 13, 
III., is so calibrated that when placed 
against piece of pipe or conduit it imme- 
diately registers exact size by which it 
is known to trade, and not outside diam- 
eter. Unit will measure sizes from i to 
12 in. When closed it measures 2J by 
41 in., weighs 2 oz. Black electro rust- 
proof finish has etched numerals filled 
with white enamel. Device gives drill 
size for tapping, and carries inch and 
metric scale. 


Hand Cleaner 

For shop and service personnel, water- 
less cleaner with lanolin as essential 
ingredient is made by Sehaffner Indus- 
tries, Inc., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. Marketed 
as "Little Doc” Disolvit, material is re- 
ported to remove grease, dirt, paint, 
rubber, cement, shellac, carbon, tinners 
dope, buffing compound, etc. without 
irritating skin. 



Small Electric Motor 

New, explosion-proof, 1/200-hp. mo- 
tor with rating of 5,000 to 20.000 rpm. 
under load and 10,000 to 40,000 free 
speed is announced by Mission Electric 
Mfg. Co., 132 W. Colorado Blvd.. 
Pasadena, Calif. Weighing less than 11 
oz., unit is built to AN-M-10A speci- 
fications and incorporates shielded brush 
caps for prevention of radio interference, 
steel insert set ball bearings, and novel 
braking features. In continuous dutv 
hp.-rating is from 1/200 to 1/100: in 
intermittent duty, rating is extended 
from 1/200 to 1/25. 



Machine Safety Control 

Two-hand-operation electrical device. 
Microtrip, for safe control of tripping 
mechanisms on punch presses, riveting 
machines, shears, spot welders, and air 
presses, is announced by Micro Switch, 
Freeport, 111. Light touch actuation 
from 10 to IS oz., reduces operator's 
fatigue and makes certain that both 
hands of the operator are out of the 
hazard area while machine is in motion. 
If both switches arc not actuated at 
same time, electrical circuit controlling 
tripping mechanism becomes inopera- 
tive. Any attempt to tic down either of 
switches or reset button on control box 
has same effect. 


For Cleaning jobs 

Liquid detergent, Drex-Foam, for air- 
craft applications, is marketed by Dctrex 
Corp., Box 501, Detroit 32, Mich. Ma- 
terial is represented to leave no streaks, 
smears, or harmful effects on fine fin- 
ishes or waxed and polished surfaces, 
and contains no abrasives or harsh 
alkalis. Most cleaning applications are 
stated to require only ij to 2 oz. per 
gallon of water. On metals and painted 
surfaces, a pre-rinse with plain water 
may be used, and while wet, diluted so- 
lution is sponged or flooded on and 
surface is flushed with clean water. For 
upholstery a lather is sponged on. 

Company’s other new product is 20- 
Senior degreascr, two-dip hand-operated 
unit designed for rapid, safe and thor- 
ough cleaning of medium-size metal 
aircraft parts. Heated by steam, gas or 


electricity, or by combined gas-and- 
steam or gas-and-electric heating, ma- 
chine employs immersion-solvent-vapor 
process. Production is conservatively 
rated at 1000 lb. of steel parts per hr., 
and will immersion-clean parts that will 
fit into space 18 by 21 by 12 in. deep. 
Shafts up to 4 ft. in length can be 
cleaned by suspending them in the vapor 


All-Purpose Check Valve 

"Leakproof" check valve for air, oil, 
gas, water, and other fluid power lines 
is offered by Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Operating pressure is up to 100, 500, 
1000, 1500 or 3000 psi. as required, and 
opening may be specified between 0 and 
100 psi. Unit is proof-tested at 7500 
psi. and has temperature range of —65 
to 160 F. Sizes are 1, }, f, 1, j, i, and & 
in. with internal pipe, external pipe or 
tubing connection, in aluminum, brass, 
stainless steel, or Monel metal. 



Hydraulic Pump Test Stand 

Designed for medium-sized operator 
who is handling hydraulic pumps from 
aircraft up to and including DC-4, is 
Model PA 831-CX test stand made by 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. Pump may be tested to 3000 psi. 
with system-unloading valve set at 3500 
psi. Flows to 10 gpm. are handled by 
two flowmeters. Top rpm. is 450(3. 
Continuous rated lip. is 15 with an 
allowable overload of 18 hp. Break-in, 
temperature-rise, capacity, power-input, 
seal-leakage, and final-run check can be 
made on hydraulic pumps with unit. 
Feature is variable-speed drive. Infinite 
speed variation from 0-4500 rpm. can 
be obtained, and at all speeds, ammeter 
and voltmeter readings are casilv con- 
verted to hp. input for pump under 
test. 
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Dividend Record 
MAJOR AIRCRAFT BUILDERS 

(Per Share) 

I 948 1947 1946 1945 

1944 

Beech 

. $1.00 

nil 

nil 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Bell 

nil# 

$1.00 

$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Boeing 

. 1.00# 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 


. 0.25 

0.20 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Consolidated Vultee 

nil 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Curtiss-Wright-"A” 

. 2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Curtiss-Wright Common . , 

. 2.00 

0.25 

0.50 

0.50 

0.75 

Douglas 

. 5.00 

2.50 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

Fairchild E & A 


nil 

nil 

0.20 

0.20 

Grumman 0 

. 1.00# 

1.50 

1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

Lockheed 

1.00# 

nil 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Martin 

nil 

0.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


0.50 

nil 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Northrop 

. 0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.50 

0.50 

Republic 

nil 


0.25 

0.50 

0.50 

United Aircmft-l’fd 

. 5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

United Aircraft-Common . . 

1.00# 

1.25 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 


More Dividends for Stockholders 

Stock exchange survey shows increased payments to 
aircraft company investors, reflecting better times. 


A greater flow of dividends is accru- 
ing to stockholders of aircraft companies 
this year. In large part, this is nothing 
more than a reflection of an improved 
outlook and the removal of many past 
uncertainties. 

A number of notable cash distribu- 
tions have been made from past accu- 
mulations of earnings and not from 
current results. Nevertheless, the mere 
payment of dividends has given the 
aircraft industry a more palatable in- 
vestment flavor in many quarters. 

► Survey— An interesting compilation of 
dividend payments of various indus- 
tries prepared recently by the New 
York Stock Exchange' places the air- 
craft group in a particularly favorable 
light. The period examined is the nine 
months ended May, 1948, as compared 
with a similar period a year ago. Of 30 
industrial classifications shown, the air- 
craft manufacturing group recorded the 
largest percentage gain, 260.9 percent. 

A total of 14 aircraft companies was 
included and showed total dividend 
payments of $19,741,000 for the cur- 
rent nine-month period as compared 
with $5,470,000 for the same period 
the previous year. Of the net gain, how- 


ever, about half was attributable to the 
initial $1 dividend paid by Curtiss- 
Wright on its common stock. 

► Breakdown — The Stock Exchange 
study showed that of the 14 companies 
included in the aircraft group, eight 
paid dividends in the current period 
as compared to six the previous year. 
Further, in the latest nine months, 
seven companies paid increased divi- 
dends, while two reduced the rate, one 

aid the same and four omitted dis- 

ursements. 

Since the period encompassed by the 
survey, aircraft dividends have contin- 
ued in a liberal fashion with the same 
pace expected to be maintained to the 

► Comparison— The accompanying table 
reveals the dividend record of leading 
aircraft builders for 1948 thus far as 
compared with the four preceding 

A surprise payment this year is being 
made by Douglas, with a disbursement 
of $5 per share to stockholders. Ob- 
viously, this payment is coming from 
earned surplus as for the nine months 
ended Aug. 31, 1947, the company 
showed net earnings of $3.25 cents per 


share. Last year with a deficit of $3.57 
per share, dividend rate was $2.50. 

Another aircraft making dividend dis- 
bursements from past accumulations is 
Curtiss- Wright Corp. This company re- 
ported a net profit of $2,681,367, after 
all taxes, for the first six months of the 
year. Included in this figure, however, 
was $606,000 resulting from retroactive 
price adjustments applicable to 1947. 
Adjusted, this leaves net eamings of 
$2,075,361 or about $2.17 per share 
on the Class “A” stock and only 15 
cents for the common. 

► Large Part— Total dividends for 1948 
have been made at the rate of $2 per 
share on the Class “A” and common 
stock. The aggregate of such dividend 
disbursements totaled almost $17 mil- 
lion and will unquestionably bulk very 
large in the industry’s distribution to 
stockholders for 194S. 

Little doubt remains that the Cur- 
tiss-Wright management was forced to 
make a special $2 per share payment 
on the common stock as a result of an 
abortive attempt by a dissident group 
to gain control of the company and 
declare a special $7 per share disburse- 
ment. 

► Contract “Deferred”— The recent ac- 
tion of the Air Force in "deferring" the 
Curtiss-Wright contract for 88 jet fight- 
ers, involving an estimated expenditure 
of SS0 million, may again make the 
company vulnerable for additional spe- 
cial disbursements to its stockholders. 

The C-W backlog as of June 30 was 
$146,500,000, and did not include the 
F-87 order, according to the company. 
It is for the most part represented by 
the engine bookings of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. This small backlog 
in relation to large working capital 
points up the necessity for reducing the 
firm’s excess capitalization. This may 
support a move to call for additional 
tenders of the Class “A” stock as was 
done last year. 

Grumman is unique in the aircraft 
industry in that it has paid a dividend 
in every year of its existence, covering 
a span of 18 years. Further, once a 
dividend rate has been raised, it has 
never been cut in a subsequent year. 
With this background, it may be a safe 
surmise that Grumman will pay an- 
other $1 per share on its present 1 mil- 
lion shares of common stock outstand- 

► Another— Lockheed which was absent 
from the dividend lists during 1947 
paid two 50 cent dividends thus far 
this year. It is reliably believed that a 
year-end disbursement of $1 .00 will be 
made to bring the annual rate up to 
the previously prevailing $2.00 level. 

With aircraft deliveries expected to 
remain in the ascendancy, it is logical 
to expect that 1949 may also see a year 
of more liberal dividend payments by 
the industry. — Selig Altsclml 
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Arming Europe 

Britain supplying planes 
to six nations; other 
deals may be in tight. 

LONDON— Britain's aircraft industry 
is likely to play a major part in strength 
ening the air defenses of the Western 
European countries. As perhaps the only 
Western European power with an in- 
dustry capable of a sizeable contribution 
toward the air rearmament, Britain 
stands ready to sell its modern fighter 
craft or to license their manufacture to 
friendly countries. 

Several such deals are already in oper- 
ation or in the works: 

• Sweden has been licensed to build de 
Havilland turbojet engines— and has also 
placed three orders for de Havilland 
Vampire jet fighters. 

• Norway, and Denmark, too, it is be- 
lieved, have bought a considerable num- 
ber of Vampires. So has Switzerland. 

• Holland has recently ordered 24 Glos- 
ter Meteor twin-jet fighters-and Fokker 
is negotiating with Gloster for manufac- 
turing rights for the Meteor in Holland. 
Fokker is already building the Hawker 
Sea Fury, piston" engine fighter, for the 
Netherlands Navy— which may be a 
stepping-stone to later building the 
Hawker N 7/46 jet engine naval fighter, 
o France has ordered, or is expected 
shortly to order, a goodly number of 


Vickers-Armstrongs' Attackers, the first 
of the Nene-powered jet fighters to take 
the air (in September, 1946). The order 
may already have been placed, but there 
is no official confirmation. Such an order 
from abroad, coming on top of the 
tardy decision of the British Admiralty 
to buy the Attacker for carrier-based 
operation, gives belated recognition of 
the Attacker’s sturdiness of construc- 

• Italy is reported to be negotiating for 
manufacturing rights for de Havilland 
engines and possibly also for the Vam- 
pire airframe, with both Fiat and Isotta- 
Frascliini mentioned as possible builders. 

• Belgium is expected to order Meteors 
in limited quantity. 

All of these sales and deals have had 
to get the blessing of the British Min- 
istry of Supply, first— with the actual 
contract-arrangements then worked out 
privately by the company or companies 
involved. The Foreign Office, clearly, 
has a sav in the approving process. 

So far, all the approved deals have 
involved planes on the “open list”— but 
as the degree of alliance between the 
Western Union powers heightens, it is 
fully possible that more advanced planes 
mav be included in such transactions 
with the Brussels Pact countries. 

► Plant Surplus— Doubling the produc- 
tion of British jet fighters will be pos- 
sible without straining the capacity of 
Britain's aircraft-builders. But de Havil- 
land has already acquired an additional 
factoiy and similar moves may be ex- 



TEST CRAFT FOR HIGH-LIFT FLAPS 


Designed and constructed for the British 
Ministry of Supply by Alan Mnntz and Co., 
Heston Airport, England, this all-wood two- 

test the new high-lift full span slotted flaps 
designed by R. T. Youngman. L. E. Baynes 
had charge of producing a design to house 
the patented flaps, and the craft is known 
as the Youngman-Bayncs high lift research 


monoplane. Power is supplied by a 250-hp. 
D. H. Gipsy Queen 32 inline engine. Main 
flap is 25 percent of wing area and has at- 
tachments on the rear spar which is placed 
at a 50 percent chord. Flap screw jacks arc 
operated by a li-hp. electric motor. At one 

designed flap system for use on the F9F 
Panther. 


pectcd to maintain in Britain a surplus 
of military aircraft production potential 
—on which other European powers 
could draw in case of need. 

De 1-lavilland’s new factory, at 
Broughton, Cheshire, was acquired in 
June of this year. Early this month it 
delivered to the R.A.F. its first aircraft, 
a Mosquito night fighter, Mk. 38. The 
second and third Mosquitoes built at 
Broughton have also completed their 
first flight trials. 

The Broughton factory, built for war 
by the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
and operated until March of this year by 
Vickers-Armstrong Limited, is an im- 
portant addition to de Havilland produc- 
tion capacity. With a covered floor 
space of approximately 1 ,000,000 square 
feet the factory is nearly equal in size to 
the parent unit at Hatfield. 

Flight testing is carried out on the 
adjacent airfield which is under R.A.F. 
control, and is capable of handling air- 
craft of considerable size on its hard- 
surfaced runways. Broughton brings to 
a total of seven the number of airfields 
owned or used by the companies of the 
de Havilland enterprises in the United 
Kingdom. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
company, skilled labor is being recruited 
locally, many North Wales workers 
having had wartime experience of air- 
craft production in this factory. The re- 
sumption of the industry has been wel- 
comed by the local authorities, since it 
holds promise of employment for skilled 
workers who were hard hit by the earlier 
cessation of production. The strength 
of the labor force has been increasing 
steadily since the de Havilland Company 
took possession. 

FAMA Retrenches 
In Face of Heavy Loss 

BUENOS AIRES— The new president 
of FAMA, the Argentine government- 
owned foreign operating airline, has 
drastically altered the company’s routes 
and the frequency of flights. The action 
follows a loss of $5 million dollars last 

FAMA henceforth will confine its 
foreign operations to bi-weekly flights to 
Europe (Madrid, Paris, Rome and Lon 
don) and four flights weekly to neigh- 
boring Santiago, Chile, and two flights 
weekly to Rio de Janeiro. 

The flights to Rio de Janeiro will be 
local flights with stops en route. A direct 
flight in competition with Pan American 
is being dropped. 

► Flights Discontinued— Also dropped 
are the provisional flights being run be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires. De- 
livery has been made on five DC-6s or- 
dered for this run, but flights will be dis 
continued for the time being. Presum- 
ably they will be resumed only when a 
regular schedule is set up. 
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VHF Receivers Now in Production 

Output of unit developed under CAA contract to reach 
200 per month by January; to sell for about $400. 


By Alexander McSurely 

Production of personal plane VHF 
navigation receivers developed under 
CAA contract by National Aeronautical 
Corp., Ambler, Pa., is expected to reach 
a rate of 200 a month by Jan. 1. 

Designed for use with the new omni- 
directional VHF ranges which are being 
installed by CAA, the new Model 
VRA-1 receiver may be tuned to any 
channel from 108 me. to 122 me. in- 
cluding localizers, range signals, omni- 
directional ranges, airways communica- 
tion, approach control and towers, the 
manufacturer states. 

► Adaptable— It is to be adaptable to use 
with the omni-ranges by addition of sup- 
plemental equipment, an omni-range 
converter, and a horizontal V-type 
dipole antenna, neither of which is yet 
available. The receiver and power sup- 
ply are designed so that the converter 
may be added without modification. 

With the supplemental equipment, 
the new receiver will make it possible for 
pilots to navigate from visual indications 
of a left-right needle indicator on the 
panel, actuated by the omni-directional 
range signals. The complete installation 
also will make it possible for the pilot 
to get phase comparison localizer indi- 
cation from an Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem, enabling the pilot to determine 
any variation of more than a few feet to 
right or left of the proper approach to 
an ILS-equippcd runway. 

CAA contract calls for NARCO to de- 
liver 10 receivers at cost of $1970 each, 
and this initial order has been com- 
pleted and is ready for shipment. The 
initial cost was set "high to cover part of 
the design and development work. 

► Price— NARCO President James M. 
Riddle states that the production sets 
will be sold for approximately $400 in- 
cluding receiver, converter and power 
supply. A complete transceiver package 
will be priced at around $500 and will 
include the companion NARCO VTA-1 
VHF transmitter, along with receiver, 
converter and power supply. 

Sixteen of the receiver sets have a 
total of about 250 hr. of flight test 
service, with and without the converters. 
Experience has shown satisfactory per- 
formance even when flown on aircraft 
with unshielded engines. Riddle says. 


Converter designated Model VOA-1 
is expected to be available within the 
first quarter of 1949. Special antenna 
required for the omni-range utilization 
probably will come somewhat later. 
NARCO has tested experimental an- 
tenna with satisfactory performance 
characteristics but has not yet arrived 
at a production model. 

A plan is being considered for a stand- 
ard dipole antenna, to be produced by 
an antenna manufacturer, and made 
available to all personal plane radio 
manufacturers. 

► Installation Extra— Prices quoted do 



OIL SURVEY 


New service for helicopter operators is use 
of the copter in an oil survey. This Bell 
float helicopter carries a Shell Oil Co. 
gravity meter, and is making a landing in 
a marsh south of Lake Charles, La. When 
the aircraft lands, the meter is supported 
by the tripod between the pontoons. Read- 
ings are taken of pull of gravity at points 
plotted across the marsh. Comparison of 
readings indicates subsurface structures, 
thus aiding in search for oil. Down draft 
from rotor blades flattens the reeds, per- 
mitting the copter to alight and takeoff 


The helicopter was leased by Bell to Shell 
for the snrvcy. 


not include installation, but this can be 
done simply at relatively little cost, 
Riddle said. If desired, the navigation 
receiver is provided with a round face 
plate for easy mounting on the panel in 
a standard AN instrument space, or 
optionally with a rectangular face plate 
or a larger rectangular face plate to ac- 
commodate both receiver and trans- 
mitter units. For night flying the re- 
ceiver dial is "edge-lighted” with “Army 
red light” for better legibility with no- 
glare illumination. 

Eight tubes are used, seven in receiver 
unit, and the other on the power supply 
chassis for amplification to head phones 
or speaker. Three of the tubes are dual 
functioning. A powerful automatic vol- 
ume control holds both weak and 
strong signals at constant audio level in 
the phones or speaker. Dual noise lim- 
iters, series and shunt types simultane- 
ously operated, are used in the audio 
output channel. 

These limiters, in conjunction with 
built-in multiple noise filters, permit 
operation in unshielded aircraft. The 
noise limiters are not operated in the 
omni-range output channel since they 
would introduce bearing errors. 

► Tuning— A direct "micrometer drive” 
tuner makes it possible to tune to the 
high order of selectivity required to pre- 
vent interference from adjacent channel 
signals. Electrical tuning drift is stabil- 
ized and backlash has been eliminated. 

The omni-range converter will include 
in addition to the converter unit itself a 
course selector dial, a left-right meter 
and a to-from meter designed for in- 
strument panel mounting. A choice of 
power modulator units, for 12-volt and 
24-volt operation is provided. 

Approximately 250 of the VHF 
omni-directional ranges are now in oper- 
ation, and CAA expects to have 409 in 
use by late 1949 to blanket the whole 
U. S. Each range sends a signal covering 
a 50 to 60 mile radius. Low-frequencv 
four-course radio ranges now in use are 
expected to continue in operation pend- 
ing completion of the omni-range instal- 
lations and the equipment of most 
airplanes for the non-static VHF recep- 
tion. Then the four course ranges will 
be discontinued. 

► Advantage— A small plane equipped 
with one of the new navigation receiver- 
transmitter sets will be able to get an 
accurate position fix anytime within a 
few seconds by tuning in two different 
omni-ranges and the pilot will not have 
to listen continuously to the A and N 
signals as he does in using the low- 
frcquency four-course range. 

Widespread use of the VHF naviga- 
tion receiver is expected to make possible 
considerably more utilization of small 
aircraft. It should simplify navigation 
and make possible flights in rather 
marginal weather that ordinarily would 
be unsafe for contact flying. 
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MINIMUM MAINTENANCE+ MAXIMUM SAFETY 
Put This Heater in the Nation’s Leading Aircraft 


South WindV'921 "Aircraft Heater 

with 200,000 BTU capacity is selected 
for Boeing, Grumman, Lockheed, 
Martin and North American aircraft. 
Easy installation and minimum 
maintenance are allowed by the 
sturdy, simplified construction of 
this "sealed flame" heater. The en- 
tire burner, including fuel nozzle and 
spark plug, can be removed and 
serviced in minutes.' The ventilated ’ 
spark plug prevents fouling and in- 
sures autontbtic gap maintenance. 


Completely separate combustion 
and ventilation systems with indi- 
vidual air ducts increase the safety 
of this compact, lightweight unit. 
The hermetically "sealed flame" 
operates in a jet-engine type burner. 
Requires no air or fuel regulation 
even under widely varying flight 
conditions. Low stack and metal tem- 
peratures at full capacity operation 
result in highly efficient operation 
for the "921" in both cabin heating 
and thermal anti-icing applications. 


South Wind's "921" is the only 
200,000 BTU capacity aircraft heater 
which meets the rigid CAA life and 
safety requirements for thermal anti- 
icing. The "921" also bears Yellow 
Dot Approval of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces for winterization operation. 
High explosion resistance under 
severest testing conditions proves 
the greater safety and efficiency of 
South Wind "sealed flame" design. 
Here, in detail, is why leading manu- 
facturers specify South Wind . . . 



A. IGNITION CABLE-! 


. VENTILATED SPARK PLUG - Dual-electrode 

i. HEATER CASE -Rugged, but lightweight staii 
eel, for utmost in safety and serviceability — beade 


F. HEAT EXCHANGER-! 


tically se 


mafnta'in'lniform, high heat transfer ef 

G. BURNER HOUSING COVER-Press 
removable for quick servicing of burner, 
plug assembly. 

H. FUEL NOZZLE -Pressure type spr. 


I. FUEL LINE -Integral all-welded fuel line 

assembly enclosed in combustion system — dr 
rated from ventilating air stream. 

J. COMBUSTION AIR INTAKE -Separate 
air intake completely isolated from ventilating 

K. FUEL DRAINS -New sump-type drain a 


Adaptable to any type Aircraft, 

South Wind heaters are designed simply. 
25.000 to 700.000 BTU capacities. Write today 


SeulA Mfauf 

AIRCRAFT HEATING 
AND THERMAL 
ANTI-ICING 
EQUIPMENT 
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No New CAA Changes 

CAA’s slow-moving reorganization 
ground ponderously on last last week 
with no announcements of significant 
lower echelon changes yet available. 

Regional CAA offices submitted pro- 
posed changes recently • for final 
coordination and approval by Adminis- 
trator Delos W. Rentzel. Directors of 
Washington CAA offices have submitted 
or soon will submit similar proposals. 
Civil Service rights of employes who 
may he transferred or separated are 
under consideration. Nov. 30 is target 
date for completion of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

In Washington Joe Marriott, new di- 
rector of aviation safety succeeding A. S. 
Koch, and Sam Kemp, director of the 
new office of aviation development, had 
arrived to take over their duties. Mar- 
riott was former sixth region CAA ad- 
ministrator at Los Angeles. Kemp was 
former second region deputy adminis- 
trator at Atlanta. 

Meanwhile representatives of Wallace 
Clark and Co., New York management 
consultants, had started their manage- 
ment survey of CAA in the Washing- 
ton offices. They are expected to ex- 
amine operational techniques rather 
than positions or classifications of in- 
dividuals. both in Washington and in 
the field, and will make an impartial re- 
port of their findings to Administrator 
Rentzel. 


Spuulding Heads NYSAC 

New York State Aviation Council 
elected Roland H. Spaulding, New York 
University aeronautics professor as 
president, at the council's recent two- 
day conference at Binghamton. He suc- 
ceeds John W. Van Allen, Buffalo. 
Other officers: John Kendall, Rochester, 
Stephen Porter, Watertown, and Joe W. 
Coffman. Binghamton, vice presidents, 
and John Zevely. New York City, secre- 

Plans to establish a paid staff headed 
by an executive secretary were discussed. 
Coffman said there were indications that 
funds could be obtained for the staff 
payroll. 

The council also adopted a resolution 
relating to the difficult)' which private 
fliers sometimes experience in flying 
from the U. S. to Canada. 

"Sometimes a flier has to pay fees of 
S64 after landing,” a spokesman for the 
council said. "Other times he doesn’t 
have to pay anything. It should be as 
simple an operation as crossing the bor- 
der by car." The resolution is aimed at 
accomplishing this. Other air groups 
will be asked to support it. 

The council also plans to sponsor a 
statewide aviation week next year in co- 
operation with other groups interested 
in aviation. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

BONANZA BULLETIN— Aviation Week Editor Robert II. Wood 
sends from Wichita, Kan., the following report on Beech commercial 
production and sales doings: 

Beech's four-place experimental Bonanza with two 100 hp. Franklins 
under the hood, geared on a principle similar to but not exactly like the 
Beech Twin Quad weighs only 100 lb. more than stock Bonanza and has 
no external difference in appearance, despite extra power (35 hp.) and 
safety factor. First successful flight has been made but the craft is a long 
way from production and may not be available before 1950. . . . Radio- 
controlled Bonanza that hit 300 mph. would have been put into higher 
speed dive yet, officials say, if radio controls would have done it . . . Cur- 
rently Beech is making two Bonanzas a day and about six twin-engine 
Model 18s a month. Through Nov. 8 Beech had built and delivered 1874 
postwar Bonanzas and 485 twin engine planes. This includes exports. 

CHECKOUT ON CESSNA— A similar report from Cessna states that: 

Since production started 14 months ago, Cessna has built 275 of the 
big five-place Model 195s and is now making them at rate of one a day 
. . . Off-shelf order by USAF of 12 to 25 of the 195s for Arctic rescue 
followed test flights in Alaska of a Model 195 by 12 leading bush pilots 
who recommended it to USAF. Skis and floats arc being supplied with the 
USAF 195s in addition to the wheel gear. . . . Cessna believes popularity 
of crosswind landing gear installation on two-place Models 120 and 140 
and four-place Model 170 is picking up. Cessna has installed 75 sets of 
the wheels thus far as optional extra equipment. . . . Total employment 
at Wichita and Hutchison (Kan.) plants is about 1600. Company is 
making hydraulic parts for farm machinery and furniture for government 
contract in addition to planes . . . Production rate of all planes was up to 
1 1 a dav in October, but is cut back for winter. 

In a long range forecast, Cessna President Dwane Wallace and Sales 
Manager Don Flower are optimistic on small aircraft marketing, but 
see an urgent need for vigorous and continuous sales effort. . . . Increase 
in use of airlines for business will sell airline travelers on buying their own 
planes, Flower anticipates. . . . Development of air taxi potential is 
cramped by CAB regulations requiring twin-engine operations on instru- 
ment and at night, Flower says. 

FOWLIE IN FATAL AUTO CRASH— Danny A. Fowlie, head of 
Executive Transport Corp., and owner of Hicks Field. Ft. Worth, was 
fatally injured in a recent auto crash. Widely known as a show and stunt 
flyer, Fowlie was an ATC pilot in World War II. His postwar company 
handled conversion of war-surplus planes, many of which were sold in 


REDUCED PREMIUMS— In reply to requests, Aviation Week has 
asked for a report from Safe Flight Instrument Corp. on names of 
insurance companies granting reduction of insurance premiums on air- 
planes equipped with the Safe Flight stall warning indicator. Companies 
listed by Safe Flight: Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis.: Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston: Aviation Insurance Under- 
writers, Ft. Worth; National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co., Chicago; 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.. Boston. Reductions vary from 
21 percent to 5 percent of the premium. The manufacturer has no reports 
that any of these companies has had to “pay off” on any stall or spin 
accident of an airplane equipped with the Safe Flight indicator. 

REACTIVATING MILITARY FIELDS - National Association of 
State Aviation Officials has asked Air Coordinating Committee for study 
of plans to reactivate military fields now being used for civilian activities, 
to make transition as painless as possible. Navy action in reactivating 
Opa Locka Naval Air Station at Miami without consulting civil aviation 
agencies is reported to have caused monetary loss and hardship to approx- 
imately a dozen aircraft service and school operators at the field. They 
had moved there only a few months before when Dade County acquired 
Opa Locka as surplus from the Navy. Now they must seek other quarters 
or close out their businesses. —ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Airlines Face Capitol Hill Fight 

ATA readies for hard battle with new Congress and 
Sea-Air Committee over controversial legislation. 

► Unfinished Business — Proposals for 


The Air Transport Association faces 
a hard uphill fight for the comprehen- 
sive legislative program it wants enacted 
by the new Congress. 

Most of the ten bills drafted by ATA 
attorneys for introduction in the new 
session 'arc highly controversial. At best, 
approval 1 of them will be slow. 

► Defensive Fight Seen— ATA also faces 
a defensive fight against legislation 
which will be proposed by the Sea-Air 
Committee. One bill drafted by the 
steamship group would take down the 
bars to air carrier operations by surface 
lines by amending the 1938 Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to stipulate that "no special 
or different standards, requirements, re- 
strictions, or burdens of proof” shall be 
required of a ship operator seeking an 
air route certificate. The sea-air issue 
has been worn threadbare at congres- 
sional hearings over the past five years, 
and it is doubtful that the new Con- 
gress will even provide for another hear- 
ing on the question. 

But a second bill which will be 
pushed bv the Sea-Air Committee, re- 
quiring separation of "service" and 
"subsidy” mail payments to airlines, has 
strong Democratic, as well as Repub- 
lican, support. Nonscheduled carriers, 
critical of government support for their 
scheduled competitors, can be expected 
to join the Sc ' Air Committee’s drive 
for the measure. 


earmarking airline subsidies were among 
the business left unfinished by this 
year’s Congress in its rush to start 
politicking. Under the Sea-Air Commit- 
tee’s bill, the Post Office Department 
would make service mail payments to 
airlines at a pound-mile rate. Additional 
payments to carriers would come from 
.1 subsidy fund appropriated for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and would be 
made at a plane-mile rate. 

l opping ATA's legislative program is 
a bill outlining rigid CAB economic 
regulation of contract operators. The 
Board backed similar legislation this 
year, but the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Commerce Department, 
as well as contract operators, opposed 

► Licenses for Contract Operators— Un- 
der the new ATA bill, all contract 
operators would be required to obtain 
licenses (after public hearings) stipulat- 
ing all po'ints to be served, all types of 
services and rates to be offered and all 
types of commodities to be transported. 
CAB would be authorized to lay down 
minimum rates. 

If a contract licensee failed for a 
period of 90 days ("or such other period 
as may be designated by the Board"! 
to perform the service stipulated, its 
license would be revoked. The measure 
would also bar contract operators from 


obtaining common carrier certificates 
for dual-type service in their area of 
operation.’ Scheduled airlines that have 
been engaging in contract operations 
would be automatically eligible to re- 
ceive licenses. 

► Transportation Tax Repeal— Two tax 
bills are on the ATA program: One 
abolishing the 15 percent transportation 
tax on persons and property; the other 
providing a five-year carry-over period 
tor operating losses of corporations for 
tax purposes. Both measures would re- 
duce government revenue and, there- 
fore, face a dim future in the new Con- 
gress, which is likely to find tax boosts 
necessary for a balanced budget. 

Legislation authorizing corporations, 
starting in 1949, to deduct losses in any- 
one year from profits for the following 
five years in determining taxable in- 
come, was passed by the Mouse last year 
but killed in the Senate. Existing law- 
sets a two-year carry-over period. Under 
the ATA-drafted measure, the five-year 
carry-over would be applicable from 
1946 on. Weakness in the House-passed 
measure, from ATA's standpoint, is that 
it would give no relief to airlines that 
suffered heavy losses in 1946, 1947, and 
1948. 

► Prospects Weighted — Congressional 
observers believe that should a new ex- 
cess profits tax be imposed, yielding the 
government substantial additional in- 
come, there is some hope for repeal of 
the unpopular transportation tax and 
for legislation aiding businesses show- 
ing losses. 

Other bills on the ATA program 
would: 

• Authorize sending all first-class mail 
by air— where delivery would lie expe- 
di'tcd-a proposal endorsed by the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission, but one 
with negligible support in Congress. It 
is also opposed by Postmaster Genera! 
Jesse Donaldson, and by the railroad 
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• Give scheduled airlines .1 monopoly 
on government air business. The meas- 
ure would authorize government per- 
sonnel to utilize air transportation on 
official business and the air shipment of 
government supplies— but only on sched- 
uled carriers. 

• Facilitate international travel by elimi- 
nating immigration red tape on Cana- 
dians in transit to other countries or 
making short business or pleasure trips 
to the U. S. 

• Remove airlines from liability for 
death or injury to persons or damage to 
property on the ground unless negli- 
gence is proved. And in that event, 
the maximum liability of a carrier in 
any one accident would be §1,400,000 
for injury or death to persons and 
§600,000 for property damage. 

• Exempt air carriers from paying for 
overtime services of customs employes— 
now a substantial burden, since air 
transport necessitates frequent off-hour 

• Exempt airlines from fines and paying 
for detention and return transportation 
of aliens transported to this country 
with visas issued by U. S. consular offi- 
cers abroad. In several instances, air- 
lines have lost thousands of dollars in 
fines and expense for bringing in 
aliens, even though they had officially- 
issued visas. This was under an out- 
dated immigration law that appears set 
for repeal. 

More Airlines Adopt 
American's Fare Plan 

American Airlines’ first of the week 
family fare plan is sweeping over much 
of the domestic air transport industry 
as the slack winter season approaches. 

Latest carriers to adopt the traffic- 
building device are Capital Airlines. 
Western Air Lines. United Air Lines 
and Mid-Continent Airlines. Previously, 
Northwest, TWA, Northeast, and three 
feeders— Piedmont, Southwest and Em- 
pire-had followed American’s lead. 

Under the arrangement, a full-paying 
adult may take members of his or her 
immediate family, including husband or 
wife, for half fare on air trips made on 
Mondays, Tuesdays or Wednesdays. 
► National Airlines Plan Balked— An- 
other carrier. National Airlines, hoped 
to institute a family fare plan early this 
month, but CAB suspended the tariff 
for 90 days pending an investigation. 
Delta Air Lines and Eastern Air Lines 
had protested NAL’s move. 

National has refused to raise its basic 
fares in accordance with CAB’s recom- 
mendations late last summer. Delta and 
Eastern have boosted rates and say they 
are at a competitive disadvantage. 
Adoption by National of the family fare 
discount would further increase that 
company’s advantage. Delta declared. 


Eastern charged that National “is 
already heavily subsidized by the gov- 
ernment" and said the carrier should 
not be permitted to establish an un- 
sound, confused and fanciful fare struc- 
ture which would injure Eastern, the 
industry generally and the taxpayers. 

Paul IT. Brattain, EAL first vice presi- 
dent, emphasized that his company had 
cooperated with CAB by raising passen- 
ger fares. “On the other hand. National, 
although receiving heavy subsidies from 
the government, has rejected the 
Board's program in order to obtain a 
selfish temporary advantage over Fast- 
i-Burden on Taxpayer— "There is no 
reason why the government and taxpay- 

than-cost fare program through mail pay 
subsidy when the program would 
merely divert traffic from Eastern, which 
receives no mail pay subsidy," Brattain 
declared. He added that NAL’s family 
fare plan would give undue and unrea- 
sonable preference to children and mar- 
ried persons traveling with the head of 
their family and would constitute the 
type of unjust discrimination prohibited 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

CAB. in suspending National’s fam- 
ily fare tariff, obviously did so because 
of the latter’s lower basic fare structure, 
not because of EAL’s arguments against 
the alleged discriminatory features of 
the discount plan. Eastern used the 
same arguments against Capital’s and 
Piedmont aviation’s family fare pro- 
posals. but CAB dismissed the com- 
plaints. 


CAL Integrates Cost 
Of New Convairs 

Continental Air Lines, one of the few- 
domestic trunklines showing a substan- 
tial profit this year, is integrating five 
new Convair-Liners into its fleet with- 
out the high expense usually attendant 
to such a move, according to Robert F. 
Six, president. 

Combining a booming charter busi- 
ness with its pilot familiarization pro- 
gram. the carrier has flown the new 
planes into 16 of the 26 cities on its 
3000-mile system, thereby permitting 
ground crews to receive experience in 
servicing and loading Convair-Liners in 
preparation for scheduled service. When 
Continental received its first Convair- 
Liner last summer, a separate section 
was set up within the company’s sched- 
ules and tariffs division solely to handle 
the demand for Convair-Liner charter 
flights. 

In October, the carrier used its §500,- 
000 Convair-Liners to fly football teams 
more than 30,000 plane miles. Income 
from these flights was about §34,000, 
or about 12 percent of total passenger 
revenue which was received from all 
flights scheduled during the month. 

Continental estimates that 24 addi- 
tional charter flights covering 18,000 
plane miles and bringing in §28,000 
will be made in November and De- 
cember. Regular service with the 40- 
passenger Convair-Liners will be in- 
augurated between Denver and Kansas 
City on Dec. 1 5. 
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passengers to cargo... 
WEDJITS make it 


Speed turn-arounds 

a! With Adams- 
Rite WEDJITS on the plane, it's a 
quick one-man job to change from 
cargo to passenger operation and 
vice versa. Seats with special studs 
are instantly released from floor 
plates by a quarter-turn of the flush 
screw-head. Then cargo tie-downs 
snap into place under simple hand 
pressure. Convenient, labor-saving 
WEDJITS give you more-than- 
adequate securing strength . . . 
increased efficiency. And you're 
always ready for emergency changes. 
WEDJITS are also ideal for securing 
electronic gear, galleys and similar 
interchangeable equipment. 

Monadnock also manufactures 
AIRLOC cowling fasteners, SNAP- 
1T-TRIM and FABRI-LOC fabric- 

wealth of experience in the fastening 
field. We welcome inquiries from 
manufacturers seeking reliable de- 
velopment and production facilities. 
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Number of Principal Types of Transport Aircraft in 
Service on the Scheduled Airlines of the World" 



World total 3,646 1,054 2,592 



U. S. Planes Fly World Routes 


Over 78 percent of the 3646 com- 
mercial airline transports now in sched- 
uled operation on world routes outside 
of Russia were manufactured in the 
United States. 

A new census of scheduled air carrier 
equipment shows that American-built 
planes account for 79 percent of the 
world’s four-engine airliners, 2.3 percent 
of the three-engine craft. 84.7 percent of 
the twin-engine craft and 41.7 percent 
of the single-engine planes. 

Of the 3646-plane total, 840 have 
four engines, 87 three engines, 2459 two 
engines and 260 one engine. The survey 
was made by the Aviation Research In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., publishers 
of the World Aviation Annual. 

► Few Flying Boats— British types ac- 
count for 472 (13 percent) of the 3646 
worldwide transport total. Less than 3 
-percent of the commercial planes are 
flying boats. 


Douglas aircraft continue to dominate 

f ;lobal airways. Included among the 840 
our-enginc planes are 390 DC-4s and 
C-54s, 130 Lockheed Constellations and 
129 Douglas DC-6s. Other four-engine 
airliners listed are: Avro York, 40; Avro 
Lancaster and Lancastrian, 36; Short 
Hythc and Plymouth. 29: French Lan- 
guedoc, 27; Canadian DC-4M. 12 and 
miscellaneous, 47. 

Of the 2459 twin-engine types, 1655 
are Douglas DC-3s and C-47s. Other 
two-engine aircraft are: de Havilland 89 
(Dragon Rapide), 106; Lockheed Lode- 
star, 91; Curtiss C-46 (Commando), 72: 
Vickers Viking, 69; Avro Anson, 58; 
Beech D-18 and C-45, 51; Convair- 
Liner, 47; Consolidated PBY5 (Cata- 
lina), 39; Lockheed 10 and 12, 39; de 
Havilland 104 (Dove), 36; Russian LI-2, 
31; Martin 2-0-2, 31 and miscellaneous, 
134. 

► Foreign Planes Smaller— Aggregate 
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Number of Planes in Operation on the Scheduled Air- 
lines of the World Excluding Alaska and Russia” 





seating capacity of all scheduled air 
carrier equipment is about 87,200— an 
average of 23.9 seats per plane. But 
foreign-built types alone average only 
13.8 passengers each. Because of the 
larger capacity and greater speed of 
present-day equipment, the total num- 
ber of planes is only about 83 percent 
greater than in 1938, although passenger 
traffic has increased at least 1000 per- 

Aircraft produced in the U. S. account 
for about 87.5 percent of the total seat- 
ing capacity and carry over nine-tenths 
of the world’s scheduled air traffic. Aver- 
age equipment utilization per year of all 
scheduled U. S. carriers (which use 
American-built craft exclusively) was 
about 425,000 miles per plane, com- 
pared with less than 125,000 miles per 
plane for all foreign airlines recorded 
for the year 1947. 

Scheduled American air carriers cur- 
rently operate about 1054 planes, about 
29 percent of the total. Fleets of foreign 
airlines account for the following per- 
centages of world scheduled aircraft: 
Canada 5.2 percent. Great Europe 26.6 
per cent, Middle America. 8.9 percent. 


South America 8.9 percent, Asia 12.7 
percent, Africa 3.8 percent and Oceania 
5.2 percent. 

Transport planes currently in produc- 
tion account for less than 20 percent of 
all scheduled airline equipment now in 


Airfreight Rise for Xmas 

Trans-Atlantic air freight will be util- 
ized to an unprecedented extent during 
the next few weeks by American im- 
porters and department stores to rush 
Western Europe’s manufactured prod- 
ucts to the U. S. market in time for the 
Christmas shopping season. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, New 
York, says it already has flown to the 
U. S. large shipments of gloves, furs and 
toys from France and watches, embroid- 
ered material, oils for perfumes and food 
flavoring extracts from Switzerland. 
S&W’s October freight volume from 
Europe to the U. S. was up 106 percent 
from the same 1947 month. Novem- 
ber's traffic promises to increase propor- 
tionately. The carrier operates five 
DC-4s. 



igh- 


rort/c FEDERAL 
ALL-METAL SKIS 

OncAeaie /tiAfUane Revenue 

from'ski-plane^operations are possible. 
Organized hunting, fishing, skiing, 
ing and other winter sporting evens 
will add new flying pleasure and^stimi 

PncAeade /JiAfUane Soled. 

Business concerns, farmers and ranchei 
can be interested in airplane ownershi 
as a business necessity when shown thi: 
it is practical, economical, and safe sun 
mer and WINTER. 

Analyze their personnel travel requin 


OncAeaie /Ukpiatte Rentati. 

Don't let snow stop winter flying opera 
tions. Equip ^iqur jrlanes with skis ant 

Stimulate winter flying inten 
students, pilots, sportsmen, 
men. salesmen, field service 
who do not own their airplane. E 
more charter trips for sales 
emergency deliveries. 

When heavy snowfalls stop other means 
airplanes equipped with Fodoral skis. 

9n.CAe.aAe Student < Jtaini*tf 

winter, for airplanes equipped with skis 
than in summer for airplanes equipped 

are minimized. Organize social groups 
among high schools, colleges ana busi- 
nt the airport. By providing entertain- 
ment facilities, you can stimulate inter- 
est. in winter flying. A few meetings and 
demonstrations of thefun of flying in the 
winter on skis will keep your planes fly- 
ing profitably throughout the winter. 
OncAeaie Qltfuuf Safety 
Federal Skis ar ' 

airplnne'is a safe andsa 

field in winter for ski equipped ai 

FEDERAL 

AIRCRAFT WORKS 

MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. 
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United, Facing Crisis, 
Asks More Mail Pay 

Faced with ' a continued downward 
trend in domestic traffic. United Air 
Lines lias sent another urgent appeal 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for an 
immediate increase in mail pay to com- 
bat a growing financial crisis. 

Operating results for the Grst nine 
months of 1948 are now in, and UAL 
has told CAB its fears about the ade- 
quacy of mail rates established in the 
Board's "big five” decision last spring 
have been realized. Although the car- 
rier's mail pay was increased from about 
45 cents a ton mile to 59.7 cents (retro- 
active to Jan. 1) by the new formula. 
United suffered a systemwide loss of 

SI. 957.000 during the first three quar- 
ters of 1948 and expects the deficit to 
soar much higher by year-end. 

► Fare Confusion— UAL said its fare in- 
crease of Sept. 1— made at CAB’s re- 
quest-lias not given financial relief. 
Other carriers did not boost their 
tariffs similarly, causing confusion. 

Balancing traffic-generating discounts 
and elimination of the DC-6 surcharge 
against its higher basic fares, UAL re- 
ported that its current income is about 
5.69 cents a passenger mile. This is only 
2.2 percent more than the level prior 
to Sept. 1. 

"If we must establish the first-of-the- 
week family fare and skycoach service 
before the end of the year to preclude 
further undue diversion of traffic, even 
the 2.2 percent revenue increase will be 
eliminated. United officials declared. 
(The carrier instituted its family fare 
discounts last week.) 

► Stock Sale Discussed— UAL said sale 
of 184,809 shares of common stock en- 
abled it to avoid default on its preferred 
stock dividends. But it had to offer the 
common at $10.75 a share against the 
market price of $12.62. 

This stock sale only temporarily al- 
leviated United's bad financial condi- 
tion. Net proceeds of the issue were 
$1,720,755, not enough to meet capital 
requirements next year. 

During the period ended June 30, 
1949, United says it will need a mini- 
mum of $4,599,000 in additional rev- 
enue to meet cash requirements of its 
debt structure and contractual obliga- 
tions. The carrier has been advised by 
financial interests that it cannot raise in 
the immediate future additional capital 
on any reasonable terms by issuing more 
capital stock. 

► More Mail Pay Vital— Thus, United 
believes, increased mail pay is the only 
remedy for the company's critical finan- 
cial situation. If this is not forthcoming 
promptly, UAL warned, it will be faced 
with: "1. Default on its long-term bank 
credit agreement of $2S,000,000; 2. 


Default of the trust indenture relating 
to its debentures totaling $12,000,000 
occasioned by the default on its bank 
credit agreement; 3. Inability to pay for 
acquisition of aircraft on order or other 
items for which contractual commit- 
ments have been made and contem- 
plated totaling $10,571,000 up to July 
1, 1949, and which are essential to an 
adequate going air transport operation.’’ 

Last May, soon after CAB's "big 
five” rate decision. United filed a peti- 
tion protesting that the payments pro- 
vided were clearly inadequate and ask- 
ing for an upward revision. At that time, 
UAL officials asserted CAB’s estimate 
of the company’s traffic and revenue was 
far too optimistic. 

► CAB Error Alleged— During the first 
nine months of 1947. United flew 920,- 

141.000 revenue passenger miles; and 
CAB forecast a 16.4 percent traffic in- 
crease, or 1,071.044,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles during a “future” nine- 
month period. Actually. UAL flew only 

877.454.000 revenue passenger miles in 
the first three quarters of this year— 
4.6 percent less than in the same 1947 
period. 

United officials said that based on an 
average yield of 5.5 cents a revenue pas- 
senger mile, the discrepancy between 
CAB’s forecast and actual results 
amounts to $10,647,000. They added 
that no possible volume of traffic in the 
fourth quarter can correct CAB’s error 
in estimate for 1948. 

Instead of the current rate, which 
lias actually yielded 62 cents a ton mile, 
UAL wants temporary mail pay of 87.2 
cents a ton mile retroactive to July 1, 
1947. or 92.5 cents a ton mile retro- 
active to Jan. 1. 1948. 


Airmail Losses 
May Spur Action 

Post Office Department estimates a 
$50,000,000 deficit on airmail opera- 
tions for the 194S fiscal year. This tops 
the 1947 fiscal year record-high deficit 
of $30,000,000.' 

Cost ascertainment on 194S fiscal 
year postal operations has not yet been 
completed, but officials tentatively set 
$50,000,000. or more, as the airmail 
service loss. In fiscal 1947 the domestic 
airmail service loss was $19,000,000, 
and the foreign airmail service loss, 
$11,000,000. 

► Expected Action— The mounting air- 
mail service loss is expected to spur 
these developments: 

• Ex-President Herbert Hoover's pro- 
posal that the Post Office Department 
be established as a self-supporting "re- 
volving fund” agency, similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, using its 
revenues to support its operations. The 
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Department's total estimated loss for 
the 1948 fiscal year of $542,000,000 
(compared with $312,000,000 for the 

1947 fiscal year) has increased agitation 
for drastic steps to wipe out, or at least 
cut down, taxpayers’ subsidization 
of the postal service. Several adminis- 
trative reforms recommended by 
Iloover, who now heads the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch, would reduce postal 
losses bv an estimated $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year. 

• Increase congressional support for 
additional rate increases for airmail and 
other loss-operation postal sendees. The 
airmail rate is scheduled to go from five 
to six cents an ounce in January. The 
estimated $50,000,000 loss on the air- 
mail service is far below anticipated 

1948 fiscal year losses on other sendees: 
$150,000,000 for second class mail; $90,- 
000,000 on third class mail; $70,000,- 
000 on fourth class mail. 

• Kill prospects for the proposal that 
all first class mail be transported by air 
where delivery would be expedited. The 
first class surface-transported mail ser- 
vice is expected to show a 194S fiscal 
year profit of $150,000,000. The pro- 
posal would mean enlarging a loss-op- 
eration sendee and cutting back the 
Post Office Department’s biggest profit- 
operation service. 

• Increase congressional and Post Of- 
fice Department support for the pro- 
posal to separate “service” and “sub- 
sidy" payments to airlines. 


Ad Plan May Combat 
Airline Traffic Slump 

Deeply troubled by the passenger 
traffic slump during the past year, the 
certificated domestic airlines arc con- 
sidering an unprecedented industry ad- 
vertising campaign to “sell air transpor- 

Tlie Air Traffic Conference of the 
Air Transport Association recommended 
during its recent annual meeting in 
Washington that the advertising pro- 
gram be established on a long-range 
basis— with a minimum of three to five 
years continuity. Annual expenditure 
for the ATA campaign would aggregate 
between $500,000 and $750,000 and 
would be in addition to the millions of 
dollars per year the individual carriers 
spend on all types of publicity'. 

► Traffic Slump a Factor— Contributing 
to the sentiment for a large-scale indus- 
try advertising program were new traffic 
figures showing that during the first 
three quarters of 1948 revenue passenger 
mileage flown by the 16 domestic trunk- 
lines was more than 3 percent under 
the same period last year. In September 
alone-latest month for which statistics 
arc available— passenger traffic dropped 



Rusco Aero Rings 
(or Smooth Landings 



'ISJT.. 

THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



miMXMrm 



Adams-Rite offers a worth- 
while service to the manufac- 
turer who requires a special 
latching design to meet certain 
specifications. The creative men 
at Adams-Rite . . . experienced_ 
custom lock engineers and engi- 
neering draftsman . . . plan and 
build locking devices that are 
precisely right to your require- 
ment. Here, under one roof, is 
everything necessary to the pro- 
duction of such articles . . . 
from foundry to plating and all 
the in-between stages. Names 
outstanding in industry are on 
our list of clients and customers. 
Engineering assistance in your 
special locking device problem 
is yours for the asking. 



ADAMS-RITE 
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an ominous 10 percent compared to 
the same 1947 month. 

To reach the six billion revenue pas- 
senger mile mark set last year, the do- 
mestic trunklines would have to show 
a 13 percent bulge in fourth quarter 
business as compared to the last three 
months of 1947- Despite the family fare 
plans and other traffic-generating moves, 
such a sharp reversal in traffic trends 
appears impossible. 

Besides the advertising program, the 
Air Traffic Conference discussed the 
current drive to inform the public why 
repeal of the 1 5 percent transportation 
tax is desirable. Consideration also was 
given to the further development of an 
automatic reservations plan which is 
being worked out by the conference’s 
reservations committee in conjunction 
with three large electrical machine 
manufacturers. 

► Transportation Tax Hit — The ATA 
traffic group formulated means to spur 
action bv the scheduled airlines against 
the travel tax and laid the foundation 
for additional cooperation with other 
forms of transportation. The public is 
to be made aware of the transportation 
levy bv small red stickers which state: 
"You have just paid a federal transpor- 
tation tax of 15 percent of your fare. 
1 his tax was a World War II measure 
designed in part to discourage civilian 
travel. There is now no need to con- 
tinue to impose this special burden on 
you. If you agree with us that this tax 
should be repealed at once, advise your 
congressman accordingly.” 

Harold Crary, United Air Lines vice 
president, was elected president of the 
Air Traffic Conference for 1949. Other 
officers: Hugh W. Coburn, Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, first vice president, and 
Walter Sternberg, American Airlines, 
second vice president. M. F. Redfem. 
ATA vice president-traffic, continues as 
executive secretary. 


SHORTLINES 


► Alaska Airlines— President James A. 
Wooten believes his company is now 
the fourth largest American-flag cargo 
carrier— ranking behind Slick Airways, 
American Airlines and United Air Lines. 
During a recently-completed 12-month 
period, Alaska Airlines handled 5,000,- 
000 lb. of freight. 

► Braniff— Signed its largest charter con- 
tract this month when it made arrange- 
ments to fly 250 representatives of the 
Southland Life Insurance Co. from 
Texas to Havana, Cuba, for a conven- 
tion next August. . . . Harry J. Parks has 
been named traffic manager for mail, 
cargo and express. 

► Continental— lias established a bonus 
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system to stimulate roundtrip ticket 

► Irish Air Lines— Passenger traffic for 
the five months ended Sept. 30 was 37 
percent above the same 1947 period. 

► Pan American— Flew 1450 U. S. mili- 
tary personnel and dependents to and 
from Europe between Oct. 3 and Oct. 
26. Eight hundred persons were east- 
bound and 650 westbound . . . Com- 
pany has asked CAB permission to stop 
at Basra, Iraq, an oil-producing center 
now served by TWA . . . PAA flew 
330,825,000 passenger miles on its 
world-wide routes during the third quar- 
ter of 1948, down slightly from the 
same period last year. 

► Philippine Air Lines— Has been 
granted authority by CAB to serve 
Guam as an intermediate point on its 
route from Manila to San Francisco. 
. . . The continuing West Coast mari- 
time strike pushed PAL’s October cargo 
loads 100 percent above September, and 
trans-Pacihc passenger business rose 
nearly 19 percent. 

► United— Has established cargo sales 
and information units in ticket offices 
throughout its 80-city system. . . . UAL 
reports that the first six months' opera- 
tion of its "push button” maintenance 
base at San Francisco resulted in in- 
creased production, efficiency and econ- 
omy. The base now has 2100 employes. 

► Willis Air Service— Has incorporated 
its subsidiary, Willis-Rose Corp., which 
since early summer has been operating 
a maintenance, conversion and overhaul 
base at New York International (Idle- 
wild) Airport. Over $100,000 has been 
invested in the new venture. 



DARNELL 

CASTERS^. WHEELS 



Durable, precision-built 
Darnell Casters and Wheels 
assure the easy handling of 
heavy loads - savings in 
floor and equipment wear 
soon pay for their cost. 
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Q SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

Positions available lor experienced Engineers in: 

Aerodynamics Engineering Design 

Stress Analysis Engineering Drafting 

McDonnell aircraft corporation 


Research and Development Engineers 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Opportunities at the Ordnance Aerophysics Labor! 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


DRAFTSMEN 





^“n/'her^wb, 8 ^ 

AVIATION WEEK 

by insert ng your ^advertisement here 

“SEARCHLIGHT'’ 


*58IlBiSfel6V 


mmmmm 


Spill! 


wmmm 


wmmmm 


WANTED 

Stress, Design, Process 
and Planning Engineers 
and Draftsmen 

With light plane experience for 
work on current and future 
models. 

Submit experience summary 
and photographs to Person- 
nel Department. 

AERONCA 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


TWO CONSOLIDATED PBY5A CATALINAS 


2 DOUGLAS C47A's 


NAR-9B 

STROMBERG CARBURETORS 


,r sss: 
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FOR 

SALE 

DOUGLAS DC 3 
AIRPLANES 

— by a domestic scheduled 
air line 

Engines. 





LOCKHEED 10A 

NC-16222 — Serial #1064 



Aircraft and Agent at: 

The Texas Company 


Or: The Texas Company 



NOW AVAILABLE NATIONALLY 

REMMERT-WERNER, INC. 

ENGINE OVERHAULS 

A Service Formerly Exclusive To Such 
ST. LOUIS CORPORATIONS AS 

GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 

FALSTAFF BREWING CO. CHARTER AIRWAYS. INC. 

AND OTHERS 

+ + + 

PRATT & WHITNEY R985 

for your BEECHCRAFT 

Drilled hr Hydromalic 

$1750 Exchange — $1950 Outright 
Installation — $175 

+ + + 

PRATT & WHITNEY R1830-92 

for your DOUGLAS 
$1695 Exchange — $1795 Outright 
Installation — $175 

+ * ♦ 

No Time Since FIRST OVERHAUL 

100 HOUR GUARANTEE 
PREPAID FREIGHT ON PURCHASE OF TWO 

+ + + 

ENGINES FURNISHED FOR ALL TYPES 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 

OVERHAUL - SALE - EXCHANGE 

B25 - LOCKHEED - DOUGLAS - BEECH 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 

Lambert Field St. Louis, 21, Missouri 

C.A.A. REPAIR STATION #3919 
COMPLETE EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
CUSTOM CONVERSION MAINTENANCE 


SPARK PLUGS— BRAND NEW 

LS-87 FOR R1820. R1830, R2000. R2600. R2800. 

R3350, R975 ENGINES - PACKED 100 TO A BOX 

10c EACH IN LOTS OF 100,000 

WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS ON SMALLER QUANTITIES 
COMPLETE AIRCRAFT STOCKS 
SEND US A LIST OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR LOWEST PRICES 

GENERAL MATERIALS CO. 

4 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. MAIN 4-8580 
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<®> SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 

*10,000,000.00 

Stock in our 


warehouse! 


ALL- NEW 
AIRCRAFT 
PARTS 
HARDWARE 
COMPONENTS 


A great source 
of supply for: 

MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORTERS 
AIRPORTS 
AIRLINES 
WHOLESALERS 
FLYING SCHOOLS 

SEND us your 
REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCREENING 

Please furnish us with AN 
or manufatturer's numbers 

SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY 

Buy from one firm 
instead of many! 

r COMMERCIAL "" 
SALES CO. 


..■I 




i company airplane purchased direct from 


DOUGLAS BEECH LOCKHEED 

EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 

Anticipating your need for fast, comfortable travel for your execu- 
tive's, we offer the following for your choice: 

DC-3 Complete major DIR overhaul, redesigned cockpit, com- 
plete, superior radio installation. All interior decorating of finest 
workmanship, utilizing the basic features of our previous con- 
versions combined with new and modernistic designs to com- 
plete a picture of streamlined efficiency and outstanding beauty. 
C-47 Cargo: Newly overhauled and relicensed. 

Beech D18S: < 
factory. 

Lodestars: Serial No. Total Airframe Hrs. 

No. 1 18-2580 750 

N° 3 18 2305 1250 

(recently converted for executive use) 

Take your choice of any of these Lodestars, we can 
convert to your specifications. 

For Maintenance, Overhaul, Conversion, or Buying of Aircraft 
contact us first for free estimates and advice. We wish to 
serve you. 

SMITH AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Box 507, Sandston, Va. Pho: Fairfield 4131 Richmond, Va. 


P & W ENCINES-FOR SALE 

WARRANTED N. T. S. O. 

R-1830 — 43 — $895 

F. O. B. Teterboro Airport 

All engines less than 500 hours since new. Complete with O. H. 
Carburetor, Fuel Pump, Spark Plugs. 


Tel. Hasbrouck Heights 8-0780 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 
of P. & W. R-1830-92 
ENGINE PARTS 

Government Surplus and New. Low Prices, 
Prompt Quotations and Delivery. Licenses, 

MORCO TRADING CORPORATION 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

TWIN BEECHCRAFTS - DOUGLAS 
LODESTARS 

H. WARREN HOLLADAY 


war factory packed 
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the steward-davis R-1830-92 conversion is now 


FLOWN WITH CONFIDENCE 


over the skies of 

Alaska 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hindustan 

Holland 

Indo-China 

Iran 

Malay States 

Mexico 

Pakistan 

Philippine Islands 
Saudi Arabia 
Siam 

United States 



The Steward-Davis R-1830-92 Conversion is now available for $1695 


with the return to Steward-Davis of a crated run-out R-1830-92, complete 
with carburetor, magnetoes and ignition Iwrnesses. Freight charges 
for the return of this engine will be paid by Steward-Davis. 



STEWARD-DAVIS . 13501 S. WESTERN . GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 
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WHAT'S NEW 


“Introduction to Gas-Turbine and 
Jet-Propulsion Design,” by Carl A. Nor- 
man, professor of machine design and 
gas turbine work, and Richard H. 7. im- 


enginecr'iiig!' ofdo State Umvmsftv. 
ilislied by Harper and Brothers, 49 
t 55 St.. New York 16, N. Y„ 2S6 


“One Story of Radar,” by A. P. 
Rowe, wartime chief superintendent 
of Telecommunications Research Es- 
tablishment in England. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. X. Y., price $2.50. 


“The New Book of Flight,” edited 
by C. H. Gibbs-Smith, foreward bv Sir 
Frederick Handley Page. Illustrated. 2SS 
pages, published by Oxford University 
Press. Amen House, London E. C. 4, 


vvianou i taming rexrs, a series 
of six books sponsored and arranged by 
Parks College of Aeronautical Technol- 
ogy of Saint Louis University. Titles in- 


: Aircraft Fabric and Finishing, 
raft Wood- 
:r Plant Project Book. Air- 


Engineering. Aircra 


ssemblv. Aircraft Assen 
Hydraulics Project Mann 
Complete set $20 from Educatioi 
22 N. Seventh S 


iers. Inc.. 122 
-Ouis 1. Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 


Publicity for Air Force Contracts 


For some time Aviation Week has heard complaints 
that the Air Force is not sufficiently publicizing its con- 
tracts. This writer last August forwarded a letter to a 
high Wright Field officer requesting permission for a 
Dayton representative of this magazine, who would be 
named at a later date, to inspect lists of all negotiated 
contracts imminent or let. Contract data of this kind is 
understood to be public property. 

So far, we have received no acknowledgment or reply. 

Data on many bid contracts are already posted and 
permitted to be published by the Air Force. There is no 
complaint about these. But hundreds of other bid and 
negotiated contracts never reach the public eve, and we 
think they should. 

The other day, for example, there was considerable 
resentment in the textile industry when it become known 
that the Air Force had accepted bids on new flying suits 
without throwing the procurement open to competitive 
bidding, as required by law. 

In order to restrict the competition to a few com- 
panies, the bidding was handled on a negotiated basis, 
with only a half dozen firms invited to quote. While the 
results of negotiated bids are not made public, it is un- 
derstood that the low bid was about $105 each. Under 
open competition, the low bid would have been con- 
siderably less, textile people believe. This was the initial 
procurement of a new model suit, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were involved in the transaction. 

A few companies who had learned of these purchasing 
plans in advance requested permission to bid but were 
refused, we are informed. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulations of 
May 19, 1948, list the following "circumstances permit- 
ting negotiation” in lieu of formal advertising: 

1. National emergency as declared by the President. 

2. Public exigency— where delays of formal advertising 
would injure the interest of the Government. 

3. Purchases not exceeding a thousand dollars. 

4. Personal or professional sendees. 

5. Services of educational institutions. 

6. Purchases outside the U. S. 

7. Medicines or medical supplies. 

8. Supplies purchased for authorized resale. 

9. Perishable subsistence supplies. 

10. Impracticable to secure competition. 

11. Experimental, developmental or research work. 

12. Classified purchases (secret or confidential supplies). 

13. Technical equipment requiring standardization and 
interchangeability of parts. 

14. Technical or specialized supplies requiring substantial 
initial investment or extended period of preparation for 
manufacture. 

15. Negotiation following advertising where the prices 
were deemed unreasonable. 

16. Purchases to maintain operation of a facility deemed 


essential to industrial mobilization. 

17. Otherwise authorized by law. 

IS. Construction work. 

Textile industry people say the flying suit procurement 
does not fit into any of the catagories above. It is not 
known which of these reasons could have been used as 
authority for negotiation. The suits were designed and 
fabricated experimentally by the Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, and complete patterns and specifications were fur- 
nished to the bidders. Thus, it was a straight production 
project. 

We do not take this dim view of the situation yet. 
because we feel that in an effort to launch the new 
70-group program with utmost speed, some contract 
officers are cutting corners to save time. 

However, as ranking Wright Field officers know well, 
bids are not made public in negotiated bidding. This is 
potentially' a dangerous situation where public funds are 
involved. Buyers could well favor the negotiated bidding 
to advertised bidding. It is much easier to reject a low 
bidder who is not considered qualified, since he never 
knows whether he is a low bidder or not. However, 
many qualified bidders are also excluded by negotiated 
bidding, and it is a matter of record that advertised 
bidding always produces lower prices. 

Furthermore, Wright Field buyers should not lose 
sight of the fact that under advertised bidding, there is 
ample protection for the government against unqualified 
bids, since the procurement regulations provide that the 
following points shall be considered: 

1. Responsible bidder, financially and otherwise. 

2. Judgment, skill and integrity’ of the bidder. 

3. Reputation and experience of the bidder, and prior 
work done bv him of similar nature. 

4. Forseeablc costs or delays to the Government due to 
inspection, shipping and location. 

5. Advantages or disadvantages to the government result- 
ing from multiple awards. 

In spite of the wide latitude given above in making 
awards under advertised bids, Wright Field buyers may 
hesitate to use discretion in accepting other than the 
low bid because the bids and the award are made public, 
and they may anticipate trouble in substantiating a re- 
jection. Tin's is not the case under negotiated bids, 
because the results are withheld so often from the public. 

Negotiated bidding has its place, indeed, such as in 
procurement of highly technical equipment where there 
are only a few qualified sources with the required tech- 
nical knowledge. However, it seems to us that flying suits 
do not fit into this category. 

We hope, in all friendliness, that an effort will be 
made to publicize contracts. A disturbing trend has 
undoubtedly escaped the notice of top officers at Wright 
Field. ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Have the precision... 
the dependability 
the long life 

that the 
aviation 
industry can 
rely upon 


The V3-1 MICRO precision switch as used in the Sperry A 
Gyropilot is suitable for use where limited space is available. 

D-C Ratings 


Selecting a switch to meet exacting requirements 
is made possible with the complete MICRO 
line. There are 3900 varieties of shapes, sizes, 
weights, actuators and electrical characteristics to 
meet all the varied requirements of design en- 
gineers. 

Exact repeatability of operating point . . . long 
life and dependability are outstanding features. 
MICRO engineers are specialists devoted to solving 
switch problems. Their wide experience is a valu- 
able aid that is at your service upon request. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 







HYGRADE HORIZONTAL 
* ENCLOSED WORM 
GEAR DRIVE 


HYPOWER HORIZONTAL 
ENCLOSED WORM 
GEAR DRIVE 


HYTOP VERTICAL 
ENCLOSED WORM 
GEAR DRIVE 


HYPOWER VERTICAL 
ENCLOSED WORM 
GEAR DRIVE 


MAXI-POWER 
ENCLOSED HELICAL 
GEAR DRIVE 


SPUR AND 
HELICAL GEARS 


WORM AND BEVEL 
GEARS 


"A-Q" GEARS 
(Aircraft Quality) 


ACTUATORS 


SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS 
(Ground Tooth) 


POWER UNITS 


Whatever Your Needs in POWER TRANSMISSION 


If the equipment you manufacture calls for high 
quality gears, Foote Bros, has facilities for producing 
helical, worm, spur, and bevel gears in practically 
any size and ratio. 

If you need high precision gears possessing the 
advantages of light weight, compactness, extreme 
efficiency, and lower noise level capable of trans- 
mitting loads at high speed — Foote Bros. “AQ” 
(Aircraft Quality) gears are the answer. 

If you are looking for enclosed gear drives — worm 
or helical — Foote Bros, has a complete line in a wide 


variety of sizes and ratios. The new Hypower Worm 
Gear Drives and Maxi-Power Helical Gear Drives 
offer the latest engineering development. 

If you require power units or actuators engineered 
to fit a confined space envelope, and designed to 
transmit or control power, Foote Bros, engineers 
will gladly work with you on the development of 
units to meet your specific requirements. 

Foote Bros.’ plants offer the latest equipment for 
producing of gears and enclosed gear drives — backed 
by almost a century of manufacturing experience. 


FOOTE BROS. 

FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVW, 4545 S. Western Blvd. • Chicago 9, Illinois 


